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Position of Ecclesiastical Architecture in 
Germany. 


E concluded a recent 
notice of ecclesiasti- 
cal works now in pro- 
grees in Germany,* 
with some observa- 
tions upon the works 
of Vincent Stadtz; 
and we shall now pro- 
ceed to notice several 
of the churches de- 
signed by Professor 
Schmidt, of Vienna. 
One of the illustra. 
tions in our present 
number, represents 


Vincentian Church, at 


was completed in 1864, 


building (about 240 ft. 
long), and consists of 
@ nave, with lateral | 
chapels, transepts, | 
with chapels to the 
east, and a large chancel or choir, with an apse. 
Over the “ crossing” is an octagon lantern, sur- 
mounted by a tall slate spire. The siyle is 
Early Decorated. Internally, the church is | 
vaulted. The whole design is conspicuous for | 
simplicity and absence of pretension; it is at 
the same time free from baldness or poverty. 
The material is brick, with windows and dress- 
ings of white stone, and stone columns within. | 
The interior is polychromed. 








and is one of the best | years ago, in Cologne, is a somewhat bald and 
modern churches in| 
the Austrian duentats | 
ons. It is a large! 


is very plain in respect of the architecture, but 
a rich system of decorative painting is to be 


Another very fine church is being built by the 
same architect on the Weiszgraben at Vienna. 
It is a larger and more elaborate building than 
either of the former churches. It consists of a 
nave and aisles, with a very singular western 
tower, transepts, and an apsidal choir. We do 
not, however, think it equal in merit to the two 
former churches, though it is undoubtedly a fine 
building. 

We must not leave Mr. Schmidt without 
praising his excellent restoration of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Stephen at Vienna. We should 
like to see that restoration completed by the re- 
moval of the Rococo altars, and substitution of 
others more in harmony with the style of the 
building. 

A large new Romanesque church, dedicated to 
SS. Cyrill and Methodius, has been erected at 
Prague. It is a fine large church, and would be 
good were it not for the introduction of tracery 
into the windows, and the very modern look of 
the spires. 

The Votive Church at Vienna, designed by 
Mr. Ferstel, is progressing rapidly. A view of this 
church, and particulars of other buildings by the 
same able architect, have been published in the 





brick, and plaster which is usually painted pink ; 
and this abominable jumble the Munich archi- 
tects coolly tell us is the “ Gothic for the fature.’’ 
Taste forbid! 

It is sad that Munich, which was the first place 
where the revival of German ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture flourished, should have fallen into such 
child’s play. The new Protestant church at 
Freising is one of the least offensive examples of 
this style we know of. The Franciscan church 
at Passau is a restoration in which many of the 
absurdities of this style have been perpetrated, 
though it is nothing like so wild as most of the 
specimens we have seen. Nearly every thing in 
the building is iron or plaster, and the spire and 
pinnacles are worthy of Batty Langley. We will 
not, however, dwell any longer upon this dis- 
agreeable theme, but will make a few observa- 
tions upon some of the works of restoration now 
in progress in Germany. 

One of the finest restorations we know of is 
that of the St. Godehard’s Church at Hilde- 
sheim, by the architect Hass, of Hanover. This 
noble Basilican church has been thoroughly re- 
stored, internally as well as externally. The 
fittings, which were in the Rococo style, have 
been replaced with others more in keeping with 
the building. A new high altar, entirely of 
bronze and marble, and of very good design, 
has been erected in the eastern choir. A 





Builder. The Votive Church is a noble building, 


the new Lazarist or | but to some extent a copy of Cologne Cathedral. 
It is striking from its great size and pleasing 
Vienna.¢ This church | 


proportions. 
The new Protestant church, opened a few 


uninteresting building, in the Early Romanesque 
style. The Protestant church at Deutz has a 
pretty tower, copied from the eastern spires at 
Wurzburg Cathedral, and which looks well at a 
distance. The rest of the church is like a music- 
hall, and thoroughly unecclesiastical in appear- 
ance. 

The new Lutheran churches at Donauwerth, 
Aschffenberg, Bingen, and St. Goarhausen, are 
remarkable only for their badness. The two 
former are of no style of architecture, and the 
two latter are jumbles of every style. The same 
may be said of the new Roman Catholic charch 
at Neustadt, in the Pfaltz, 

Two new churches of large dimensions have 
just been built at Ludwigshafen. One is Roman 
Catholic and the other Lutheran. The Catholic 





| church consists of a nave and aisles under one | 


pulpit of stone, the panels of which are 
inlaid with old Byzantine enamels, has been 
set up {in the nave. The choir has been 
finely decorated by Wetter, of Cologne. A 
splendid corona of very similar design to the 
celebrated one in the cathedral has been made 
from a drawing by the same artist. The very 
elaborate mosaic pavement which forms the floor 
of the choir and sanctuary, and the stained glass, 
are also from his hand. We notice particularly 
in this church that the decoration, instead of 
forming a series of isolated pictures, having 
nothing to do with each other, is arranged in one 
scheme, and each separate figure or subject bears 
a relation to the whole. Most of the decoration 
is on agold ground, and the style of the building, 
which is Early Romanesque, has been most 
strictly adhered to. The restoration of the cathe- 
dral at Speyer, which has now been completed 
several years, is also a noble work: its chief 
glory, however, is the magnificence of the deco- 
ration. It is impossible for us in England to 
imagine the effect of a cathedral nearly 400 ft. 


The next illustration we give is of a church roof, and a deep chancel ; two towers, which are | long entirely covered with decoration, and its 
gi P y g 


which is being built by the same architect at | 
Fiinfhans, near Vienna. It presents a thorough | 
contrast to the Lazarist Church, but is in its) 
way equally good. The plan is very original : 
it consists of a large octagon, with transepts or 
square projections on six sides: the first and 
eighth sides are occupied by the nave and choir ; 
the octagon is surmounted with a dome, which is 
@ very successful attempt to combine this feature 
with a Gothic building. Most of the designed 
Gothic domes look as if they had no connexion 
whatever with the building upon which they are 
placed ; but here the dome seems so natural 
and seems to suit the position so well, that we 
could imagine no kind of roof or covering so 
suitable in the position. It is 60 ft. in diameter, 
and very nearly 120 ft. high. Flanking the 
west end of the nave, which is only two bays 
long, are two towers, plaved with their angles to 
the cardinal points of the church. Half-way up 
they are chamfered into octagon lanterns, 
crowned with low spires. These spires seem to 
us the weakest part of the design; in fact, we 
would sooner see them away altogether, as they 
appear to us to disturb somewhat the general 
harmony of the design and detract from the 
dignity of the dome. The choir ends in an apse, 
surrounded by octagonal buildings, which, we 
suppose, will be used as sacristies. The interior 





intended eventually to bear spires, flank the 
chancel, which terminates in an apse. The 
building is of brick : the style is Second Pointed, 
simple, unpretending, and very plain, but honest, 
and good both in design and construction ; it is 
built by an architect of the name of Heobsch. 
The Lutheran church is exactly the opposite to 
this: it is very large, and externally is built in 
a kind of bad Romanesque style, with most 
horrible detail, more resembling Saracenic than 
any architecture we know of. Internally, 
columns, roof, arches, and galleries are all of 
iron. Every portion of the church, externally 
and internally, is covered with poorly designed 
ornament, borrowed from every style that ever 
existed ; in fact, it is one of the most pretentious 
and detestable buildings we have ever seen. As 
this church is built in what the Germans call the 
“ Zakunfts Gothic,” or “ Gothic for the future,” 
we must say a few words upon this style. We 
fear Munich was the cradle of this new archi- 
tecture, and certainly some of its wildest 
vagaries are to be found in that city. Amongst 
these must be mentioned the Maximillian Strasse 
and the Maximillianum. This style is founded 
chiefly upon Florentine Romanesque and late 
German Gothic. In order to make this jamble 
more wonderful, Saracenic, Indian, and Chinese 
ornaments are stuck about the buildings in every 
conceivable position. The material in which this 


walls ornamented with frescoes, every one of 
which is a picture of the high merit, grand 
in conception, noble in composition, and good 
in execution. When shall we in England see 
our public buildings decorated in such a manner? 
When shall we see anything to equal the fres- 
coes by Illenbach in the church of St. Appolinaris- 
burg; by Steinlie, inthe churchof St. Giles, at Man- 
ster; by Hess, in St. Boniface, at Munich ; orthose 
in the cathedral at Mainz ? Or, to speak of secular 
works, the frescoes by Steinlie in the “ Rémer” 
at Frankfort, and the museum at Cologne; and 
by Rethel in the town-hall at Aix-la-Chapelle ? 
Why cannot we do these things in England? 
Our ideas of decoration seem to be confined to 
painting stars or conventional roses on a blue 
ground, or writing up inscriptions in Old Eng- 
lish letters; and, if a figure ever is attempted, 
it bears more resemblance to a “ Guy Fawkes ” 
than a human being. The Church of St. Catual- 
lus, at Moorburg, has been restored and deco- 
rated, and the fittings which were old have been 
repaired, and those which were not in character 
with the building removed. The noble fifteenth- 
century high altar, for which this church is 
chiefly celebrated, has been restored. The deco- 
ration is rather too “cinque-cento” in character ; 
but the general effect is rich and harmonious. 
We have already spoken of the restoration of 
Ratisbon Cathedral, and have given illustrations 
of the church, showing the new spires and 








* See p. 793, ante, t See p. 909, 


| style delights is a bright glazed carrot-coloured 
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lantern, now being erected from the designs of 
Mr. Denzinger.* 

The cathedral at Augsburg has also been 
restored, and all the fittings that were not 
Gothic taken away and replaced by others in 
harmony with the building. The new stained 
glass is far from satisfactory. 

The cathedrals at Halberstadt, Paderborn, 
Minden, and Ulm, are also at present in course 
of restoration, but our space does not permit us 
to give a description of them. We regret also 
that we cannot give an account of the works of 
restoration now being carried on in the following 
churches :—Cathedral at Aix la Chapelle, St. 
Patroclns’s Church at Soest; St. Nicholas’s 
Church at Soest ; the Weiss Church at Soest ; the 
Cathedral, St. George’s Uhureh, and Holy Cross 
Chapel, at Prague; St. Mary’s Charchat Wiirzburg; 
St. Ludgeri at Munster; the church of 8. Maria in 
Capitolio, St. Martin’s, St. Gereon’s the Minorite, 
and Protestant churches at Cologne. The Lieb- 
frauen Church at Treves ; the churches at Ecter- 
nach, near Treves; Main Bishofsheim, Stadt 
Prozelten; Scotch Benedictine Chureh at Ratis- 
bon; the Liebfranen Church at Worms; St. 
Margaret’s at Salzburg; St. Martin’s and the 
Cemetery Church at Landshut. 








Nor will our space admit of more than | 
mentioning the following new churches :—Pro- ; 


testant churches at Hanover and Stutgard;/ authors. Generally the dwellings are grouped | dwellings are all that are 


fied; but we feel it is due to the competitors to 
make this observation. 

Since our last number the committee nas 
selected ten plans, on which the engineer, the 
medical officer of health, and ee ee 
to with regard to i 
pee po tenn considerations, and ihe probable. 
eost of each plan as a test of the esti~.ces eub- 
mitted. The three plans mentioned ix our last 
are included im the ten seleeted, but the others 
are not marked, so we cannot point them ont. 

No. 64a, by John Birch, appears to possess, 
many of the peculiarities of the dwell.ugs of 
Alderman Waterlow. The buildings are in two 
blocks, facing the present streets, with baths 
and washhouses between. They are six stories 
high, The rooms are too low, being but 8 ft. 
from story to story. This architect supp)ies two 
separate arrangements, one marked A, tle other 
B. The former is estimated at. 24,0001, the 
latter at 21,0001. The plans are well Crawn, 
and exhibit talent; but we think they ary too 
expensive, cumbrous, and complicated for the 
site and purpose. 

No. 1, by C. H. Howell, is qnadrangular on 
plan. The lowest class of dwellings contains 
only one room and use of a general scullery ; 
the highest class contains four rooms, scullery, 
and W.C. The plans are well put forth by their 


No. 42, by John Glover, is another of the plang 
mentioned as being in accordance with the Act, 
but much more ambitiousin its pretensiona than 
No. 47. The dwellings are divided isto bloc 
by the stnineases. There ig.a good dea) i 
taking merit about the plans. The . 
pagain, is too low. 

In No. 38 are contained so many plans, 
achemes, and devices, that at first we were quite 
‘bewildered. There are no less than five systems 
exhibited, marked A, B,C, D, and B. We are 
not desirous of going through our alphabet again, 
go we must content ourselves with observing that 
the internal merit they possess does not appear 
to warrant the dilution the ideas of the author 
seem to have undergone in atvempting to do too 
much. 

No. 57, by Samuel Sharp, contains two trans. 
verse streets. The arrangement is not an eco. 
nomical one, 

No. 60, by Adams & Longson, i# crowded, with 
courts and cottages. They ave peouliar inliaying 
yards to all the houses, 

In his explanation: of No. 20; Ma Bollewseys 
he hag brought forward his plane with con. 
siderable diffidence. We cannot help observing 
that a disagreeable person might say that the 
plans hardly justified ~ in thap. frame of —_ 
as are of the mildest Forty-eig 





Jesuit Church at Aix-la-Chapelle; churches at|one on each. side of the staircase. The wings extreme. simplicity of the elevation is almost 


Kreigshaben and Lechhausen, near Augsburg; | are, however, differently arranged. Cost stated Indicrous. They 


at Sachsenhausen, at Harburg, at Berlin. New, 
cathedrals at Gran, in Hungary, and Olmutz, in | 
Moravia; chureh at Redwitz, in Bohemia; 


at 20,001. The buildings are very high. 
No. 9,“ Multum in Parvo,” contains fifty-four 
dwellings, arranged on the ordinary cottage 


to be arranged in four 
' tranverse blocks, divided into two flats, 

| No, 48 adopts the strange device of a postage 
‘stamp. Is the object to show that he stuck to i 


church at Rosenberg; church at Wiesbaden; plan ; the site, with the exception of three trans-| when at work? Some merit is exhibited in the 
at Langerfeld and Millheim; and a convent vere: courts, being quite covered with the pro- elevations, which are of a Gothic character. 


church at Doering. 


| pe 
It will be seen from the number of churches | 


rt» —not arrapged in flats. 
Messrs. Lucy & Littler’s dwellings are de- 


| The forms a quedrangle surrounded with 
frrod agg estimate is between 8,00ul. and 


we mention that ecclesiastical architecture is cidedly peculiar in being divided into no less 9,000l,, which is absurd. 
not at e standstill in Germany. It is true that than nine isolated blocks of various sizes.| No. 44, by Mer, is very bedly drawn. 
£0 many new churehes are not built in Germany | Another peculiarity seems to be the branching) Nos. 72 and 69, the former by Mr. G. Greyson, 


as in England ; but many of the German churehes 
are much larger than any that has been done 

in this country. In addition to this, several 

churches that were desecrated at the Revolution | 
have been re-opened ; as, for instance, the “Nen | 
Bau” church at Wiirzburg; the Franciscan 

church at Passan; Carmelite church at Ander- 

nach (Protestant); the church of the Abbey of 
Abdinghoff, at Paderborn (Protestant); St. 

Mary’s, Rothenburg ; and others. Another reason 

why we do not expect to find the same number 

of churches building in Germany that we do in 

England, is that the population of Germany has 

not increased so much as that of England. It) 
must also be remembered that at the Reforma-, 
tion and Revolution, as a rule, the monastic 
churches were not destroyed, but were, in most | 
cases, handed over for parochial purposes; and | 
thus about fifty or sixty years ago, many small | 
parishes became possessed of immense churches, | 
which were far larger than required at that 
time, and for many years after. 

Before concluding this article, we must point 
ott what seems to ns the creat danger which 
threatens Ecclesiastical architecture in Germany, 
and that is the “ new style,” or what the Germana 
call “ Zukunfts Gothic.” We have referred to 
this style before aud described its peculiarities, 
and we feel sure that nothing can come of it 
but the destruction of anything like good 
taste and artistic propriety. It is impossible to 
invent a style for the future ; our duty is todesign 
for the present, and the future will take care of 
itself and invent its own architecture if necessary. 
In conclusion, we congratulate the Germans upon 
the great progress they have made in Ecclesi- 
astical architecture, especially during the last 
ten years. 








LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS COMPETITION, 
LIVERPOOL. 


We do not propose to lay before our readers 
& critical apalysis of each set of plans. This 
would be an unprofitable task. As in all com- 
petitions there are certain groups of plans which 
may be classified, we must choose the simpler 
method, and mention one or more of a group. 
We feel keenly that we shall be unable to do full 
justice to the competitors from the system of 
espionage which the authorities have thought 
proper to adopt, and their prohibition of any- 
thing in the shape of written memoranda. 
Where one has to trust to memory, it will not be 
surprising if inaccuracies creep in. So long as 


they are not of a serious kind we must be satis- 





off of small steirecases from large central ones, 
the object of which arrangement we do not ap- 
prehend. The plan wants unity and connexion, 
and the estimate is absurdly low. 

No. 15 courts the attention of the members 
of the Society of Freemasons, by a Masonic 
device, and we shall leave it to them. 

No. 12, by Isaac Farrell, Dublin, is arranged 
in two quadrangles. The plan is decidedly origi- 
nal, each dwelling possessing a small yard, and 
water-cloget in the upper flats constructed on 
balconies. The plan is to be commended from 
the evident desire to get rid of internal water- 
closets ; its disadvantage, however, is the crowd- 
ing of the back premises. The galleries to the 
flats are inside the quadrangles. 

No. 49, by Reade & Goodison, is in the arrange- 
ment of the blocks similar to No. 59, described in 
our last. There are, however,four main staircases, 
which are open through into the inner quad- 
rangle, and central cartways in addition. One 
of the peculiarities of the plans is the absenceof 
sculleries, and the substitution of a sink, like 
that ofa batler’s pantry, with waste-pipe, mecha- 
nieally ventilated im the living-room, which can 
be closed up and made a dresser when not in 
use. The bedrooms are commodious, and the 
emallest dwelling contains a livmg and bed 
room, A tender from a local builder is attached, 
stating that he is prepared,to erect and complete 
the buildings for 17,0001. odd. The rents seem 
to be extremely moderate, ranging from 2s. 3d. 
to 4a. 6d. The floors are fire-proof, and the 
plan is characterised by simplicity. The debate- 
able point is the massing of the water-closets at 
the ends. 

No. 23, “ A Stroke for the Poor,” is decidedly 
a bold stroke. We think, cubically speaking, 
that the buildings are the largest shown in the 
rooms, aad the estimate is 28,0001. The play- 
grounds are on the roof flats. Most. of the 
dwellings have three bedrooma. 

No. 32, by Habershon & Pite, are incomplete. 
No analysis of the plans appears to be appended, 
and they seem costly. 

No. 33, by Watford & Donkin, contain 108 
tenements, of the Alderman Waterlow type. 
The plans are well got up. 

In No. 65, by Thos. Mercer, the dwellings are 
grouped around the staircases, and face both 
inwards and outwards, and consequently are 
back to back; having, however, side doors to 
the staircases, there would be through currents 
of air. The estimate is too low. 

No, 47, by John Reeves, is one of those 
that were stated to be in accordance the 





* See pp, 591 and 600, ante, | 


‘and the latter marked “Light and Air,” (Mr. 
Moy) are very similar in arrangement. They 
are each estimated to cost 28,0001., which seems 
honest. Both are in flats approached by galle- 
ries on the sides facing the The 
position of the blocks on the site ane similar to 
| Nos. 52 and 49. “ Light and Air” six 
_ staircases, and No. 72 only two. would 
‘have been much better if they had been opened 
,throngh to the quadrangle. No. 72 is stated 
to be divided into 179 dwellings, about the 

largest number contained in any of the plans. 
No. 69 has.130 dwellings, which are shown on 
a largescale, and of which we are thus better able 
_ to. judge than of those in No. 72. The arrange- 
ment of the sculleries and water-closets is good ; 
‘the scullery forming a sort of paseage to the other 
rooms. The living-rooms are large, 16 ft. by 
| 13 ft.; the bed-rooms 10 fr. by 10 ft. There 
| appear to be no four-roomed dwellings in No. @. 
_The two rooms are put down at 4s. per week, 
and the three rooms at 5s. The rents are too 
high. The probable return is stated at a little 
over 5 per cent. It is a pity that so good a plan 
should err in a financial point,—that i, 28 
regards the high rentals; but, we think, if most 
of the other i had been as honest as 
“ Light and Air,” the returns they show from 
the stated rentals would be very much less than 


very narrow. ; 

No. 73, “ Verie,” considerable merit. 
The arrangement of the dwellings in principle is 
somewbat like No. 65, by Thos. Mercer. The 
sinks and closets are built out fram the stair 


landings. 
No, 16, marked “Beonomist,” hardly bears 
out inn title, being apparently costly and compli- 


ca’ 

The author of No. 38 to imagine, 
from the bank shown between the blocks, 
that the site is a rural one, 
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many interests are affected,—where one 
in the town wish the houses built, and another 
equally strong try to strangle the scheme with 
the Building Act,—where the cottage-owners 
oppose, and lukewarm friends smother with faint 
praise—we may expect that everything will not 
go quite smoothly or straight; but we were not 
prepared to find a system of repression put in 
force, or so much appearance of back-stair work 
as hitherto has characterized the proceedings. 
Again, an officer who has already prepared several 
plans which have been rejected, should not have 
been called in to sit in judgment upon the com- 
Secs ; for the most me mind is in danger 
of a bias, more ially if he feels aggrieved at 
the treatment be himeclt has received. 

It seems doubtful whether the dwellings will 
ever get further than the plans. 








DESTRUCTION OF HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE. 


At ten minates before eleven on the night of 
Friday, the 6th inst., the inhabitants of the sub- 
urbs saw the sky reddened by a mighty fire: at 
ten minutes to twelve all was dark again; and 
within that time her Majesty’s Theatre, in the 
Haymarket, with its fittings and pictures, its 
grand organ and chandeliers, its scenery, ward- 
robe, musical library, and irrenewable scores, 
was utterly de ed, nothing remaining but the 
enclosing walls. e well-known facade in the 
Haymarket, with its bas-relief of artificial stone, 
and its colonnade, remains, with comparatively 


few marks of disturbance, but behind it there is | 


party | Milan Opera-house were continued in the latter 


direction, the advantages would be found greatly 
in favour of the Italian house. The stage of 
our opera-house was most inconveniently small, 
and the accommodation generally was exceed- 
ingly bad. The wardrobe, for example, was 
up innumerable flights of stairs at the 
of the building. It was an excellent house 
for hearing and presented a noble expanse, 
but in other respects was sufficiently abomi- 
nable. The crush-room was insignificant, the 
approaches were poor. The staircases were of 
wood. Only the might before the fire it had 
occurred to us when passing up one of them to 
remark to friends as to what would probably be 
the fate of the occupants of the upper part of the 
house in the event of a fire occurring during a 
performance. Faith in stone for staircases has 
been recently lessened, and stone has been pro- 
nounced against as a fire-resisting material. 
By the new Building Bill before Parliament 
stairs of public buildings are required to be of 
“fire-resisting materials,” and it would surprise 
some to find on looking to the list of fire- 
resisting materials that stone is not included. 
It appears certain that stone stairs are not to be 
relied on wnder fire: irregular expansion by 
heat is fatal to them. Still it must be remem- 
bered that they will not burn, and will afford safe 
means of egress to an overtaken crowd that 
with a wooden staircase would probably perish. 
What would have been the position of the 
occupants of the upper part of the house, had 
the fire at the Opera-house occurred during a per- 
formance? Escape would have been impossible : 


‘to warehouses (was tried at Drury Lane Theatre 
years ago), and, if we mistake not, some such 
system is patented; at any rate, it was sub- 
mitted to us for our opinion four or five years 


ago preparatory to sucha step. We did not 
advise the spending of any money upon it. 


top| Water so discharged, if discharged, would be 


sure to fall in the wrong place and be useless, or 
on some hasty alarm would be made to do more 
mischief than the cause of the alarm. As a 
rule, however, the affair would be out of order, or 
the cistern empty, or the lever unapproachable, 
or the whole system forgotten at the moment of 
need. When Drary Lane Theatre was burnt 
down in 1809, there were in the upper part 
of it two immense reservoirs, sufficient to 
mundate the house: whether they were empty 
when the fire occurred, were forgotten, or 
could not be reached, they failed in their pur- 
pose. It seems, too, that a large iron curtain, 
which had been set up with the wise view of 
dividing the auditorium from the stage, in the 
event of fire, had been removed a few months 
previously, as it was found to be so rusty that it 
could not be worked. The enormous tank over 
the Opera-house is said by the architect to 
the theatre to have been full of water, and 
to have been used by the firemen in their 
ineffectual and mysterious endeavour to put out 
the fire before they sought for extraneous assist- 
ance. It is difficult to understand, however, how 
with the control of such a body of water as that 
reservoir would hold they could have failed to 
quench the fire ifit were attacked at the outbreak. 
The best means of protection appear to us to 








the loss of life would probably have been awfal. 
The recent fire, like others, has provoked an 


consist in wise planning, with a view to the 
effectual division of the building into as many 


desolation. A visit to the spot on the retarn of | immense amount of warning ‘and suggestion,— | separate compartments as practicable, the use 


daylight showed the whole area open, cumbered | 


only with a wet, smoking mass of remnants,— 
charred wood, half-burnt beams, a reeking heap 
of silks and velvets. 

The first opera-house in England was built on 
this site by Sir John Vanbrugh, and was opened 
in 1705. Some of the newspapers have said the 
house was always called the King’s Theatre till our 
present Queen’s accession. But this is wrong, for 
Anne was reigning when it was built, and it was 
opened as The Queen’s Theatre. Amongst the 
architects by whom it was altered from time 
to time were Robert Adam, and M. Novo- 
sielski; and when in 1789 it died the natural 
death of theatres, Novosielski obtained an in- 
creased area, and rebuilt the house very much as 
we now see it, so faras the interior is concerned. 
As the late Mr. I. B. Papworth observes, in an 





account of the theatre, with Illustrations, given 
in Britton & Pugin’s “Public Buildings of 
London,” the horseshoe form which Novosielski 
then adopted was at that time a novelty in 
British theatres, but was used by the Italians in 
their edifices. The exterior, as we see it, is 
due to Messrs. Nash & G. Repton, and was part 
of the improvements made under the New 
Street Commissioners in 1820. When this 
alteration took place the lessee was Mr. Hollo- 
way, and by him and his executors the sum 
spent was about 50,0001., which apparently in- 
cluded forming the Arcade on the west side of 
the theatre on what was then known as Market- 
lane. The columns of the colonnade are of cast- 
iron; the entablature is of Bath stone. The body 
of the building is of brick, covered with Roman 
cement,—at a time when Roman cement was 
not rubbish. The bas-relief, which represents 
the progress of music, Apollo and the Muses 
forming the centre, was executed by Mr. Bubb. 
As left by Novosielski, the area of the anditorium 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre was larger than that of 
La Scala in Milan, notwithstanding what is 
constantly said to the contrary. The length 
from the curtain to the back of the boxes in La 
Scala is 94 ft.; the width from the back of the 
boxes 78 ft., giving an area of 7,332 ft. In Her 
Majesty’s these dimensions were 102 ft. and 
75 ft., giving an area of 7,650 ft.: its height, 
however, from floor to ceiling, the highest part 
over the pit, was less, La Scala being 70 ft. and 
Her Mejesty’s 56 ft. The painting-room of Her 
Majesty's was in the roof, over the pit, and here, 
at the ventilator in years gone by, we have at 
times listened to Grisi Lablache, hearing 
everything distinctly in the intervals of a chat 
with the then chief of the scenic department. 
Not long ago an alteration was made whichsome- 
what lessened thearea, by bringing the proscenium 
nearer to the house, to the extent, if we remember 
rightly, of two boxes on each side. This was 
done under the fessional direction of Mr. 
Lee, and had its ‘both before and be- 
hind the curtain. If the comparison with the 


some wise and some otherwise. In a fortnight 
it will be forgotten, and if a new theatre were 
then built, not the slightest consideration would 
be given to what has been said, excepting so far 
as circamstances conveniently permitted. Look 
at the two new theatres in Holborn, wedged in 
amongst houses, as we have said before, in the 


of the greatest possible proportion of unin- 
flammable materials inthe construction, water and 
appliances always at hand and in order for imme- 
diate use, and continuous watching by intelligent 
men. We want, as we said at some length a 
short time ago, a class of men, as watchers, of 
& superior character to those now usually 
loyed. 


most improper and unsuitable manner, one with | employ 


a stage not large enough to swing a caton. At 
the Queen’s Theatre, Long-acre, the accommo- 
dation for those engaged, if we are not wrongly 
informed, is of the most unsatisfactory kind. Two | 
members of the company, Mr. Clayton, comedian, | 
and the leader of the orchestra, have already in- 
jared themselves by collision with a beam. 

Look into the property-rooms and odd corners 
of most of our theatres: see what dust-heaps 
and rubbish-shops they are. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to get at anything or to know what they 
contain. Why should the wardrobe be kept in | 
the theatre? There should be a separate place 
close by, or, at all events, in a compartment | 
enclosed with walls of its own, the connexion | 
being shut off with iron doors. We must not be | 
led, however, into observations on the construc- 
tion and planning of theatres. These points we 
have before now treated of, on more occasions 
than one, and shall return to them. Certain it 
is, that the mode at present pursued is nota 
good one. Mr. Boucicanlt writes to suggest 
what he terms a very simple process by which 
theatres may be secured against destruction by 
fire. He says,— 





* Above the stage, and co-extensive with it, there is a 
gridiron floor, from which hangs the pendent scenery, 
Let the timbers of this floor, which is open-work, be laid 
on their un¢e> face, with lines of small iron pipe, forming 
a gridiron, pricked at every inch with holes: let this 
system be in communication with the water-main constant 
service. Let one lever which turns on the water be against 
the wall of the stage on the inside, another corresponding 
lever contiguous but on the outside, so that the water may 
be turned on by a person either outside or inside of the 
building. The effect of this operation would be to let fall 
a continuous and even deluge, more al in checking 
a fire then the jet from a hose, because it not only ad- 
dresses itself to the seat of a fire, but to adjacent material. 
A similar gridiron process should be introduced under- 
neath the stage; another on the rafters over the audi- 
torium; and a fourth in all available places around the 
ceiling, so placed that the rain from such would fall or 
be projected on the woodwork of the boxes and stalls. 
Rach of these systems should have a separate main, 80 
that each could be brought into operation separately ; yet 
the whole might be under the operation of one master 
main, by turning on which the whole theatre, from the 
back of the gallery to the rear of the stage, could be 
deluged in a moment. It is of great importance that 
such a process should be as readily worked from the out- 
side as from the inside of a building. I believe that the 
water companies supply what they term sealed mains ; 
that is, the constant service of the street main is con- 
ducted into the building, and the lever is there sealed up : 
to break this seal is to confess the use of the ly. Such 
facilities exist, as I am informed : and if th not, and 
the companies offer any impediment to their 
an dot of Parliament might be obtained to render such 
assistance obligatory.” 


The suggestion is not a new one. It has been 











made on more than one occasion with reference 


The cause of the fire at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
remains still unknown: a deicctive flue and 
spontaneous combustion have both been sug- 
gested; the latter a by no means improbable 
cause, notwithstanding the fact known to every 
one that oil is not used in scene-painting. An 
oily rag and some lamp-black, in a heap of 
shavings or in other rags ; the accidental conjunc- 
tion of some other materials in a heap of rubbish 
such as we have before now seen in theatres; 
or even a pile of rags or tow alone, would, 
under certain circumstances, produce flame. In 
the present case, however, we have no grounds 
to reason upon. The cause is at present wrapt 
in darkness, and will, perhaps, remain so. We 
venture, however, to throw out a suggescion 
that occurs to us. 

The last incident that took place on the stage 
was the descent of Don Giovanni amidst fire and 
smoke to regions below. Oan it be that a spark 
was then lodged where it smouldered and spread 
until heat sufficient was generated to produce 
flame, and the resultant destruction? It seems 
very desirable that a more strict investigation 
than we have yet heard of should take place, 
and that the watchmen should be made to give 


a much more precise account than is yet betore 
the public of what they were doing during the 
whole of the evening, and of their proceedings 


when the fire was discovered. The coroner 
might do good service by opening an inquiry 
into the matter, and ought at once to interiere. 





THE CONDITION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
SCULPTURE. 


I BELIEVE every thoughtful man agrees with 
you that the result of Hagland’s visit to Paris 
this year is the belief that in nearly every 
branch of domestic and decorative art we are 
sadly deficient and stupid, when compared with 
the art-workmen of France and some of the 
minor states of Europe. Indeed, so wide seems 
the difference between us that the only thing 
left for us is to look earnestly towards making 
a better future. To this end I wish to make a 
few remarks through your influential columns ; 
and, confining myself to my own particular 
branch of art-work, will endeavour to point ont 
the defects in our system of working which have 
mainly tended to leave us in the rear of other 

It has been said that we are a cold and inar- 
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t stic le. That, I think, many are prepared to 
den sa I think the man who first made 
that assertion would not refuse to deny the 
existence of gold in quartz. The true metal, I 
believe, is here among us; but we bungle in 
refining it. The old masters of the Middle Ages 
found it in our race pure enough, and glorious 
works they wrought with it. There were quick 
brains and bright eyes in those days, and cunning 
forms were invented, beautiful and new. No 
tiring, no flagging, no self-satisfied laziness: 
a style was worked up to its perfection; all was 
done with it that mortal hands could do. They 
worked with such love and healthy vigour that 
four hundred years afterwards we go creeping 
round their mighty structures with our eyes and 
mouths extended in astonishment! And who 
were these men? No one can deny that they 
were of our race and country. Then, is it 
to be supposed that the faculties they were 
capable of cultivating to such an artistic pitch 
are now dead among us? Such a day, I believe, 
would forbode evil for England. We may have 
become a hard-headed people ;—giants in me- 
chanism, children in art. This is merely the 
national result of a strictly mechanical age ; 
and let us try to discover how this comes 
about. 

I think we shall find that the canker may 
very easily be traced to our present system of 
competition—I am, of course, writing upon 
architectural sculpture exclusively,—a compe- 
tition which places one of our most interesting, 
and the most public of arts, on a par with brick- 
work and paving. There may be a few men who | 
would take exception to this remark; but I con- | 
tend that the exceptions are very few, and the 
practice very general. Is it not a general prac- 
tice, in large provincial towns especially, to lump | 
in sculpture together with all the mechanical | 
trades required in building, and give it straight 





into the hands of the builder? And what isthe growth. I have often heard it stated that if 


consequence? The builder, of course, sends it | 
round to half a dozen men until he obtains the 
cheapest. Now there are architectural sculptors | 
who work for eightpence per hour, and there are | 
architectural sculptors who could not be ob-. 
tained for four times that amount: then how | 
often, may we suppose, have the latter the means | 
of showing their skill under such a system ? 
There is, perhaps, nothing so convincing as per- | 
sonal experience ; and from that let me then take 
one little instance. Some time ago I applied to | 
a gentleman for the carving in a church of his 
designing: he referred me to the builder, to) 
whom I gave an estimate, which he said was in| 
every way satisfactory. Time went on, and I 
wondered, in my innocence, why I had not been | 
instructed to proceed with the work : I wrote for | 
an explanation, and in return was informed that | 
a person had undertaken to do the thing thirty | 
per cent. under my price; and, thinking it would | 
be useless to apply to me for such a reduction, | 
they had signed with him to commence at once! | 
In this thought they were wrong. The virtues of a | 
Phocion would never suit this era. Indeed, I 
venture to say that if the self-denying old Greek | 
had lived in our time he would have been voted 
an imbecile, incapable of taking care of himself, 
and in alJl probability given over to the mad 
doctors. Being a strong believer in Darwin’s 
theory of existence, I should have undertaken 
that work at the reduced price, or even lower 
than that, and employed inferior men to do it: 
the profit accruing to me would have been rela- 
tively the same, the difference being in the 
price paid for skilled and unskilled labour. 
Perhaps this little confession may seem rather 
indiscreet, but it is best that the truth should be 
held up plainly to those who are too mentally 
blind to find it for themselves. This is not an 
accidental occurrence, a difficulty to be stumbled 
over once in a life-time; the same thing comes 
up to cramp the hands ofa hundred others every 
day. Work done under this system might be 
tolerated if it could be confined within its own 
limits, but its consequences cannot be restrained ; 
it is the one stone dropped into the lake, and 
its influence circles out and spreads over the 
whole surface of the art. Its natural sequence 
is a beggarly, wretched, pitiful scale of remunera- 
tion even at the best, a remuneration which 
works the muscle of the arm but fails to engage 
the action of the mind. 

I have read somewhere of a brainless wench, 
who, on the eve of her marriage, goes to buy 
some necessary utensils for the new home; she 
comes back laden with a lot of unnecessary pots 
and pans, not one of which is capable of holding 
water. But when her future lord points out the 
paltry nature of her purchase, she answers, 





“Yes, my dear; but look what a lot for the 
money!” She is not the only simple innocent 
wandering about this world mistaking quantity 
for quality. It is, I believe, generally thought 
that the difficulties we have to surmount are 
easy to overcome, and the heaviest of our studies 
but light. With part of thisI quite agree. Our 
studies certainly are very light indeed, and I 
have just been trying to explain that we are 
only trained for the labour of the arm, and not 
for the working of the head. But the difficulties 
to be surmounted are quite another thing. Let 
us, for example, take a supposititious case. To- 
morrow, perhaps, a man may receive orders 
to carve a church recently restored—astyle, 
thirteenth century. The next day one of the 
fifteenth; or he may be instructed io execute 
carvings for a Classical or a Byzantine building. 
A gentleman may write for him to attend to his 
villa, which is either Italian, Elizabethan, or that 
indescribable style which takes its rise—and often 
its fall—in suburban districts. Now, will any 
one think for a moment how much study is re- 
quired to thoroughly master even three of these 
styles? Say, Early English, Perpendicular, 
and Renaissance; the easy grace and lovable 
forms of the first, the severity of drawing and 
modelling in the second, and the wide range 
afforded to fancy in the last. To work in these 
with a master-hand a man’s remuneration should 
be sufficient to procure him the means for 
travelling to inspect the best examples of each ; 
or allow him, at least, the means to purchase the 
best models to be obtained of them. But sucha 
consideration seems never to be dreamed of, and 
all that is required from us is that the work 
should be done somehow for the money allowed 
for it in the builder’s contract. 

What can come of it but barrenness of thought 
and poverty of feeling? Starvation prices natu- 
rally bring forth unhealthy ideas stunted in their 


carvings were not put in with the builder’s gene- 
ral contract, in many cases the building com- 
mittee would look upon money so expended as 
so much capital running to waste. That may be 
true; for it is generally, though quietly, whis- 
pered that building committees are generous 
enough not to monopolise all the wisdom in the 
world. But how is it that the system works so 
well in Scotland, and many parts of northern 
England, where every trade engaged sends in a 
separate tender? Andwhy nothere? We find 
that carvings are executed there; and well too, 
—for example, the British Linen Company’s 
Bank in Edinburgh. Where have we, in Lon- 
don or the provinces, a modern elevation to 
excel that in its sculptured details? I have not 
the pleasure of knowing the sculptor’s name, 
but his work proves that he has not been 
“ economised” as we are. 

Need we ask what has become of the spirit of 
symbolism, which was made to tell such won- 
derful tales in the old work that a carver could 
make the forms he produced read like a story- 
book. It has been cast aside, we know; but has 
anything better or more instructive stepped into 
its place? Again: let us examine some of the 
best carved of our modern Renaissance facades, 
and we shall find them, nearly without excep- 
tion, empty and meaningless. There, to be sure, 
is that everlasting, undying acanthus- leaf, 
twisted and tortured into cruel and unnatural 
shapes enough to make one listen for its shriek- 
ing. But where must we look for the graceful 
human and animal forms, or the fanciful gro- 
tesques, which alone give life and vigour to the 
style? Down with the other good things, sacri- 
ficed at the feet of the modern god economy and 
his unholy trinity 1. s. d. It is all very well, and 
I have no doubt quite proper, that certain 
voluble gentlemen should let off high-stepping 
speeches every now and then about our want of 
enthusiasm ; but let me ask, who made the con- 
ditions we all complain of ? Who brought our 
art down to its present degradation? Slaves 
can seldom emancipate themselves when their 
masters are many; but I venture to say if the 
architects of this country—our masters — in- 
stead of hunting after the “ cheapest,” would 
only apply for the best models, or sketches, for 
the sculpture in their works, and let the best 
take it at something like a fair remuneration, 
they would soon find that English carvers would 


produce something good h to win the 
admiration of those who now upon them 
with contempt. 


I fear I am trespassing too much upon your 
limited space already; but I cannot conclude 
without thanking you sincerely for the earnest 
die. saa tae. aes made, and are now 


maling , to lift the minor arts of this country 
into a hi her and nobler sphere. I do not despair 
that the end will be obtained; for I am buoyed, 
like many others, with the recollection that your 
valuable journal has taught men to recognise 
some of the greatest social truths, and success. 
fully exposed some of the vilest social errors of 
modern times. With your powerful advocacy, 
men cannot be long blind to the fact that the 
finest and purest feelings of humanity can be 
as readily touched through the eye as the ear; 
and that ing endowed with beauty and 
purity of form must leave an unconscious 
evident impress on every human heart, 
more general such forms become, and the oftener 
they can be made to arrest the eye of the unre. 
fined and , 80 often will society gain by 
the influence of their silent yoy 

My pen is far too feeble to hold up the full 
importance of this subject, or I would endeavour 
to use my strength in exhorting those who are 
near akin to us—the metal workers, gem en. 
gravers, embossers of silver and gold, the 
painters of domestic ware, and every man w 
by his art enriches the value of the raw material, 
—to take up this vital question as a common 
cause. I would urge them to mark out the 
errors, in their various ways of working, which 
cramp them down and hold the inventive talent 
of each in useless It has been wisely 
said that there is too much of thinking in crowds 
among us: wherever such is the case, individual 
thought and action are too often smothered by the 
dominant voice of a mediocre majority; for 
originality can never spring up without self. 
reliance and an untrammelled singleness of 
thought. Let us then look well among ourselves, 
seeking and casting out all that tends to weaken 
and impoverish art, even in common objects 
among us; and where the evils are too great for 
our unaided strength to subdue, let us drum 
them into men’s ears until we compel them to 
stand and listen. When this is attained, anda 
proper liberal acknowledgment of skill is estab- 
lished among us, it requires no spirit of prophecy 
| to foretell that the art-workman cf this country 
will not be long ere he shoulders the best men 
now marching in the van of other nations. 

Joun Roppis, Carver. 








THE VALUE OF CAREFUL BAROMETRICAL 
OBSERVATIONS AT SEA. 


Tux sad calamity at St. Thomas’s, West Indies, 
now so fresh in the minds of all, which has 
brought such sorrow through the length and 
breadth of the land, and which now appeals 
through the channels of the press and the private 
influence of the charitable, gives evidence in the 
interests of science and those entrusted with the 
lives and riches of others, that their knowledge 
and conduct on such occasions should be rightly 
estimated, especially when derived from expe- 
rience and the truthful indications afforded by 
that valuable instrument the barometer, whether 
aneroid or mercurial. 

As a listener in the private circle to the 
description given by the commander of the 
Royal Mail steam-ship Solent, I venture, even at 
the risk of being tedious, to offer a few details 
which, doubtless, will be fully appreciated by 
those who know little of the dangers at sea, 
and whom such details may enable -. — 
fully comprehend the graphic pictures ave 
pen in the daily press, of those harrowing 
scenes now the substance of the past. 

On the morning of the 29th ult. the Solent left 
St. Thomas’s for Peter Island at about 6 a.m., 
to transfer to the Rhone her passengers, 
about a million dollars’ worth of specie, and a 
valuable cargo; the weather squally, aneroid at 
the usual height for that hour in the morning,— 
29°95. As the ship approached Peter Island, 
steering an easterly course, the barometer was 
observed to fall slightly, the wind freshening 
in squalls from the northward with much rain, 
though as.yet giving no unusual indications of 
apything serious at hand. After reaching 
Drake’s Channel, the Solent hove to under the 
stern of the Rhone, anchored off Great Harbour, 
Peter Island, about 9a.m. Now friendly com- 
munications passed between the two command- 
ers in reference to the weather; both looked 
forward to the coming of a strong breeze, and 
songs it novienl le ay ag — - ide for 

ie dischar ge cargo, . ‘he g now 
fallen to 29°84, and the late Captain Woolley, of 
the Rhone, at once thought of. shifting his 
anchorage, supposing it would only be what 
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THE “SOLENT” IN THE HURRICANE. 





is commonly called a “ norther,” or a steady | 


gale blowing from the northward. The com- 
mander of the Solent steamed his ship to 
windward, and hove to for a little time to con- 
sult his chart, watch the aneroid, and consider 
what course to adopt. Finding this valuable 
and trustworthy instrument, of which there 
were two for guidance, still falling, and the 
wind inclined to veer to the westward, from his 
previous experience under similar circumstances 
two years ago that month, in the Havannah, 
where the centre of a hurricane passed over his 
ship, he determined on anchoring about a mile 
to the northward of Peter Island, so as to have 
the shelter of that island for the second or 
worst part of the storm, which he knew would 
be from the southward. About ten o’clock the 
aneroid stood at nearly 29°80, after which the 
hands could be almost seen to move, as the hands 
ofa watch, rapidly falling. The starboard anchor 
had already been let go, according to the law of 
storms, the wind veering westerly. The port 
anchor was now let go, veering to the clinch 
on the starboard one, and to 75 fathoms on 
the port. All hands were employed securing 
boats, furling awnings, sending masts and yards 
down, lashing everything about the decks, and 
preparing for a very heavy gale. There was not, 
however, sufficient time to get down more than 
the fore-yard and house the main-topmast, before 
all were called from aloft to secure themselves 
from danger. The Conway had steamed away 
for anchorage about Reef Island; but the thick 
haze prevented seeing whether she reached that 
point. The Rhone had been seen making all due 
preparations to meet the e: ~ On board 
the Solent steam was kept ready. At eleven 


necessity. The sheet-anchor was got ready for 
letting go, in case of a cable parting, and the 
engineers were set to the engines to work them 
with full pressure of steam if necessary. 

An awfui period of suspense was this dread 
lull. At 12°40 p.m. it became almost dark, and 
of a sudden a most fearful and terrific rash of 
wind succeeded from the §8.S.E. } E., and 
struck the ship upon the port broadside, heeling 
her over nearly on her beam-ends, blowing her 
fore and mizen masts and main-top mast out of 
her; this, though housed, went into three pieces, 
the port cable parting, although running ont, 
when the sheet-anchor was let go, the engines 
being set going gently ahead, with the helm hard 
down, to bring the ship’s head to wind. The 
vessel was now a scene of devastation; boats, 








seats, hen-coops, portions of the masts and 
rigging, broken skylights, &c., were carried 
overboard, endangering the lives of those who 
were at the post of duty during the fury of the 
elements. Unfortunately, the first and second 
officers were already disabled. The crew, con- 
sisting of blacks, were paralyzed with fear, and 
ran off deck below for security. The whole duty 
of now managing this vessel in her sad distress 
devolved on the captain and third officer, Mr. 
Duncan, who nobly stood by him, and together 
they managed to get the helm amidships by 
means of the relieving tackles, which judiciously 





had been hooked on ready, the ship now coming 


| gradually head to wind, it being impossible to 


stand at the wheel from the force of the gale. 


| Already the captain had suffered some severe 


blows and falls, having been blown down the 


| fore-hatchway, and struck severely in the back 


o’clock the Rhone was seen rolling heavily at | 
_ for an anchor-buoy, which was blown from where 


anchor. The storm increased, and at noon was 


blowing a fearful hurricane, wind steady at 
| ball, throwing him many yards along the deck. 


N.N.W.4W. The aneroid had fallen to 27°95, 
indicative of 2 in. in the mercurial column in 


six hours; at 12°15 p.m. it fell a dead calm, | 


with a considerable sea. The aneroid re- 
mained steady at 27-95 for the short period of 
twenty-five minutes (vide diagram), whilst the 
centre of calm was over the ship, when 
two light flashes of lightning, with indistinct 
thunder, were seen and heard. These, with the 
condition of the aneroid and the treacherous 
calm, warned the captain of the speedy approach 
of the most-to-be-dreaded part of the storm, 
though those less acquainted with these terrible 
visitations might have supposed all danger had 
subsided; yet he felt it was close at hand, and 
made further and due preparation to meet the 


by a nine-gallon breaker, which, out of nautical 
terms, is an iron-bound cask that had been fitted 


it was lashed, and came at him like a cricket- 


After 1 p.m. the barometer began to rise, and 
about 1°30 p.m. the weather improved a little, 
but still blew furiously. The engines were kept 
gently going, easing the cables; and at 2 p.m. 
the barometer was rising rapidly, the wind still 
steady at 8.8.E. } E. 

The Admiralty naval agent, Mr. H. W. Bar- 
nett, kindly gave his assistance at such a critical 
juncture, by watching and noting the changes of 
the aneroids and weather, to which it was impos- 
sible the captain’s attention could be 
directed at such an hour. The judicious an- 
chorage chosen by the commander, Captain J. M. 
Gillies, sheltered the vessel from the effects of 
the heavy sea. The weather gradually improved, 





the barometers now rising as rapidly as th 
previously fallen, the wind still steadily ieee 
from the same point, 8.8.E. }E. Towards even- 
ing, as the weather cleared up, the Conway was 
observed on shore near the town at Tortola, dis- 
masted, and her funnel gone. Nothing of the 
havoc that had befallen the vessels in the har- 
bour and the town of St. Thomas was known 
until the Solent wended her way into that port, 
the particulars of which are so painful and sad 
that we forbear to retouch on them here. To. 
render this hurried sketch of the condition of a 
a a and intelligible, we 
append a diagram of the progress and passage of 
the storm over the Solent, and for the correct- 
ness of which the writer is indebted to the com- 
mander, who has been invalided home in conse- 
quence of the injuries received. 

_Although the storm passed over the ship, the 
diagram represents it as if the ship had passed 
through the storm, the rate of its travelling 
being considered equal to twenty miles an hour. 








THE TRADES UNION MOVEMENT. 


In respect to the malicious damage to two 
stone caps at the Church of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Paddington, the Operative Masons’ Society 
held a special meeting to disclaim the act as a 
unionist one. Mr. Dyer, the secretary of the 
committee, said that, as far as the society was 
concerned, they had only to fall back on their 
old character. Their association had existed 
for thirty-three or thirty-four years, it num- 
bered thousands of members, and the employers 
knew well that during its existence it had never 
been guilty of rattening, or any similar crime. 
A long discussion then ensued, in the course of 
| which every member who spoke condemned in 
the strongest terms the outrage which had been 
| committed at Paddington. One of the speakers 
pointed out that their rules not only forbade 
rattening or any similar crime, but even enacted 
very severe penalties against any person who 
used abusive language towards anemployer. It 
was unanimously resolved,— 

* That we deplore the outrage at Paddington, but deny 
most emphatically any complicity or knowledge of the 
affair; and we trust that public opinion, judging us by 
the past, will not assume that such a despicable outrage 
could at the present moment have been perpetrated b 
members of the Society of Masons; but should suc 
prove to be the case, we shall be glad to hear of such un- 
worthy members receiving such a severe punishment,” 





Two abominable outrages have been com- 
mitted at Belper. For some time the workmen 
of Mr. John Watson, the largest nail manufac- 
turer in Belper, have refused to work, owing to 
improved machinery being introduced that 
would assist the workman in his daily work. 
The Union stated that no horsenail-maker 
should work for Mr. Watson so long as he should 





continue using the machinery, he having com- 
menced operations on a small scale at Wirks- 
worth. Amongst the men who worked in 
opposition to the dictates of the Union, was an 
old man residing at Gorsey Hundred, Belper, of 
thenameof Nightingale. Hewasleaving his work- 
shop at Belper one evening lately, having in his 
hand the nails that he had made during the day. 
After he had locked the door he was felled to the 
ground by a life-preserver from behind by some 
dastardly ruffian, and while on the ground his 
assailant dealt him other fearful blows. Night- 
ingale had shouted “ Murder,” which attracted 
the attention of s woman, who came to his assist- 
ance, when the murderous villain took to his 
heels ; but not before the witness had a fall oppor- 
tunity of seeing his face, having a lighted candle 
in her hand, which, it is to be hoped, will yet 
shed a retributive light upon this diabolical 
deed of darkness. In the same town two nail 
shops have been broken into through the roofs, 
and several pairs of bellows destroyed, because 
the two men to whom they belonged were some 
trifle in arrear of the compulsory black-mail, 
called “contributions,” to the Belper Nail- 
makers’ Union. The police have used every 
exertion to find out the guilty persons; but such 
is the terror evinced, that some are afraid to 
state facts that have come to their knowledge. 
The measures necessary for putting an end to 
the abuses of trades’ unions formed the subject 
of a paper read by Mr. Frederic Hill, of the 
General Post-office, late Inspector of Prisons, at 
a meeting of the Jurisprudence Department of 
the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, held at 1, Adam-street, Adelphi ; 
Mr. William Overend, Q.C., chairman of the 





Trades’ Unions Commission, in the chair. 
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Mr. Hill commenced his observations by re- 
marking that, until the appointment of the 
present commission, the country had no concep- 
tion of the amount of tyranny and crime which 
trades’ unions produced; of the thraldom in 
which a large portion of the best of our artisans 
are kept ; of the harassing and mischievous in- 
terference to which employers are subjected ; 
and of the injury to the public generally caused 
by the crippling of production. He did not, 
however, intend that this condemnation should 
apply to all trades’ unions, nor to all the pro- 
ceedings of some of the worst of them. But 
when trades’ unions, not limiting their actions 
to legitimate ends, applied their power in 
coercion, whether of fellow-workmen or em- 
ployers, in very many cases to terrorism, and in 
some to even maiming and murder, such unions 
beceme gangs of criminals leagued together for 
the establishment of a despotism wholly sub. 
versive of law and justice, utterly opposed to the 
spirit of English institutions, and absolutely in- 
tolerable. Under these circumstances it behoved 
every member of the community to do all in his 
power to abate this monstrous evil, and to unite 
jin an energetic effort to procure the adoption of 
those remedies which afforded the best prospect 
of success. 

By three measures—the lien on trades’ union 
fonds, so as to make them responsible at law for | 
damage to property or person, the appointment | 
of a public prosecutor, and the adoption of | Chairman delivered the annual address and 
effective means for diffusing a knowledge of | review of the past session. With to the 
political economy, he thought the monstrous | competition for the new Town Hall, he said he 
evil with which they had to deal would soon be | saw no reason to complain of the manner in 
greztly abated and brought within dimensions | which that competition had been conducted. On 
no longer formidable enough to cause national |the contrary, it might well be considered to 
alarm. Amongst the further measures which mark the commencement of a new and improved 
he would recommend was the appointment of | practice. It was the most sensible and fairly | 
local judges to try all matters not considered of conducted important public competition-he had | 
sufficient importance to reserve for the superior | known. 
courts; an vbject which might be obtained by | 
giving criminal jurisdiction to county-conrt | 
judges. His next proposal was to give to the | 
Government such a general control of the police | 
of the country as would secure, where necessary, | 
especially in case of riots, swift and combined 
action. He would also earnestly repeat a recom- | 
mendation, which he formerly made, as an in- | 
spector of prisons, for the establishment of a re- | 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE opening meeting and conversazione of the 


19th ult., at the Cathedral Hotel; Mr. L. Booth, 
the president, in the chair. The Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. A. Darbyshire) read the seventh annual 
report, which stated that continued success 
attended the operations of the Association, and 
during the year twenty-five names had been 
added to the list of associate members. The 
introduetion of the archwological and student 
elements had tended to increase the interest and 
usefulness of the Association. Papers had been 
read and discussions had taken during the 
session, the principal of which was upon the 
amendment of the present unsatisfactory form of 
builders’ contracts. The classes for students had 
been successful and were highly appreciated, 
and the Association were under great obligations 
to Mr. Dalmard for his gratuitous assistance in 
the department of anatomical and figure draw- 
ing. <A very interesting paper had been read by 
M. Ludwig Oppenheimer, of Vienna. Delegates 
had attended the meeting of the Architectural 
Alliance, in London, last September, and the 
Association had visited the Association in Liver- 
pool, and inspected some of the more important 
buildings in course of erection there. The 
annual excursion was to Hoghton Hall. The 











THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Te ordinary meeting of members was held 
on Friday evening, the 6th instant, at the House 
in Conduit-street; Mr. R. Phené Spiers, presi- 
dent, in the chair. 


At the previous meeting (held on the 22nd ult.) a reso- 


members of this Association were held on the, 


materials t) be found in the neighbourhood of 
the buildings .o be erected. In mixing the con. 
‘crete it would be necessary to add more water 
iin summer than in winter, and not to weaken 
the cement by putting in either too much sand 
or too mneh water. For his own part, he used 
as little sand as possible, but the best and 
purest cement he could find in the proportion of 
one of cement to seven of gravel. A great ad. 
vantage in the use of eoncrete was that it did 
not require the use of skilled labour, with the 
exception of a single carpenter to superintend 
the whole of the building. The latter could tell 
where io put the chimneys and frames for 
windows and doors, fire-places, &c., as also the 
blocks for fixing the staircases. With regard to 
ornamentation, the necessary mouldings for 
doors and windows could be carried out in a 
thin coat of cement by aid of a wooden frame, 
which could be worked with ease and mathe. 
matical accuracy. He contended at some length 
that a concrete house was stronger and warmer 
than one of brick or stone, and that it did not 
absorb the moistzre which buildings composed 
of those matrials always did. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Tall stated that the 
cost of concrete dwellings, as compared ‘with 
that of brick and stone, depended upon the de- 
scription of materials necessary for the manufac- 
ture of the concrete in the locality where the 
buildings were to be raised. In some cases the 
cost would not exceed one-third that of brick, 
bat the average might be taken at one-half. 
There would also be a saving in the matter of 
rain-pipes, &c. 

The discussion was adjourned until a future 
day. 
The Chairman announced that on the next 
evening of meeting a paper would be read by 
Mr. W. White on “Systematic Proportion in 
Architecture.” 








ST. MARTIN’S SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue prizes awarded to the students attached 
to this school, as the result of the annual com- 
petition, were presented last night in the school- 
room in Oastle-street, Endell-street. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., occupied the chair, 





serve police, to be called out whenever the | 
ordinary police was insufficient. And the last | 
measure he would ventare to suggest was the | 
appointment of Government auditors, who, on 
the application of any trades’ union, should 
undertake, on proper payment, to examine the 
acconnts and assets of the concern so as to give 
an opinion upon their solvency. Were those 
measures carried out, he thought they would go 


lution was proposed and, after some debate and - 
tion, eventually carried, to the effect that it would be ; 
desirable to establish a claes of honorary members, who 
should have the same privileges as ordinary members, | 
with the exeeption of voting and standing for end | 
a vested interest in the property of the Association, In | 
order to give effect to this resolution, it b necessary | 
to alter certain of the rules. A motion having now been | 
made to thie effect, Mr. R. W. Edis opposed any change | 
in the constitution of the Association, contending in the | 
first instance that sufficient notice had not been given M4 





far to remove the evils which spring ‘rom the citeccind eunmeanellel soap a hee di xem be la | 
existence of trades’ unions. not be considered as 8 satisfactory representation of the | 


feeling of a society consisting of upwards of 400 members ; 
and that it would be undesirable to admit to the Associa. | 
tion gentlemen who, declining to come in on equal terms | 


A discussion followed the reading of the paper, 
after which the chairman said }e had derived a 
good deal of experience of the wurking of trades’ 
unions from the Sheffield ingui:~. He had seen 
a great many of their abuses, |. :t he was never- 
theless not blind te the advante: ¢s which might 
exist m connexion with the sys:.m. A working 


and set themselves up superior to the rank-and-file of | 
the Association. He wlso reminded the meeting that the | 
Association had now among its members not & Pro- | 
fessor of architecture, bat several Fellows of the i i 
end also Fellows of other learned eocicties ; and that it | 


with the other members, would, in fact, become patrons, prod 





man was entirely in the power of his master, 
who could discharge him or reduce his wages at 
his discretion ; and if, by joinim: with one, two, 
three, or more of his fellow v:«kmen, he was 
enabled to protect himself aga: ast injustice, no 
one could blame him for doing so. It was a 
perfectly legal and legitimate ac:, and it was the 
only way in which, in many casvs, men could get 
an increase of wages, which the masters were 
too often inclined to depress. Every man or 
body of men had a right to say to an employer, 
“We will leave your employment if you do not 
give us a certain rate of wages ;’ but unfor- 
tunately trades’ unions did not stop at that. 
They sought not only to obtain higher wages for 
‘themselves, but they tried to prevent masters 
from employing others. They did more than 
that : they tried to prevent.non-unionists from 
‘working for those masters who did not accede to 
their terms. His own opinion was that trade 
unions as at present constituted had a tendency 
to make their members resort to terrorism and 
crime for the purpose of enforcing their laws. 
That, of course, was a state of things which could 
not be tolerated in a civilised community. 








Tur Mernororiran Steeer Bars.—A depnta- 
tion from the Metropolitan Board of Works have 
had en interview with Mr. Gathorne Hardy, at 
‘the Home Office, relative to bars and other 


would be paying them « bad compliment to elect honorary | 
members who would not come in upon equal terms with | 
them. In conclusion, he moved as an emendment, “‘That | 
no alteration as proposed be made in the rules.” 

Some discussion ensued, in which Mr. Plumb, Mr. 
Blomfield, Mr. Biashill, and others, took part; and 
eve an amendment to the prop dment 
was moved, to refer the consideration of the subject back | 
to the committee for reconsideration; the president ob- 
serving that this would be the more respectful course, and | 
that in all probability the question would be “shelved” 
if this suggestion were ad 

On a division, however, the latter amendment was nega- 
tived. The amendment of Mr. Edis was then put, #nd 
carried by a mojority of eighteen in « very crowded 


meeting. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Association :—Mr. cer, Folkestone ; Mr. F. Hdwards, 
Bedkenbam ; Mr. E. Street. on; Mr. F. Fowler, 
jun., Brixton; Mr. H. Gimlet, i i Mr. L. 

ay, Peckham; Mr. Reynolds, New Cavendish-street ; 
Mr. J, Stein, New Cavendish-street ; Mr. A Young, 
Lambeth; Mr. A. W. Burton, Purfleet ; Mr. James Weir, 
Great Maribor ; Mr. B, Evelyn, Cambrid 
street, Pimlico; Mr. Middlemist, Sunderland; Mr, H. 
Pierce, Camden-town ; Mr. Hurst Knight, Dalston; and 
Mr. W. Mills, Norwood. 





? 


. 
? 


A vote of thanks Greek Se Bin, Berwoek , the 
architect of the Holborn Valley i ; and to 
Mr. Bilashill, for his kindness in con g the members 


over the works, 


Mr. Tall then read a paper on “Concrete 
Dwellings,” and exhibited his apparatus for the 
a of walls, &., in that material. 

aving explained the various experiments which 
he nel Set een ee ee ae 
scribed the reg! in which - eames the 
concrete, and the proportions » gravel 
shingle, slag, brick burs, cli stone 





obstructions in the metropolis, 





pings, sand, &c., used up according to 


and gave the prizes. There were elso present 
Mr. C. Landseer, R.A.. Mr. H. O'Neil, B.A, 
Rev. Mr. Humphrey, vicar of St. Martin’s, Mr. 
T. S. Watson, and others. 

The Rev. R. G. Maul (the hon. secretary) 
made a brief preliminary statement, and ob- 
served that he had never met the students with 
more pleasure, for never had the school come 
out so well as on that occasion. 

Mr. Bowler, the inspector from South Ken- 
sington, addressed the meeting, pointing out 
that the object of Government in establishing 
schools of art throughout the country was t 
uce a staff of designers for manufacturing 
rposes to enable England to hold her place in 
the markets of the world; but that the pre- 
liminary steps in the necessary course of 
instruction differed in no respect from such a8 
would be taken with a view to acquiring pro 

i in pure art. 

Mr. B. Hope then addressed the students, 
turning his observations principally to the case 
of those who had not carried off prizes. They 
must not suppose that art-schools were 
places in which gold, and silver, and bronze 
medals were to be won. Let them not degrade 
their noble study #0 much as to look at it merely 
in the light of a horse-race or a boat-race, where 
the honours were carried off by one competitor, 
and there was ing in the shape of recom- 


left to those who were second in the race. 

e commercial use of these schools had been 

cleverly and clearly pointed out by the preceding 
speaker, but it was not the whole case. 

was that room so crowded on that occasion 

They were not all designers, nor had they all the 

lary 


idea of turning their art-knowledge to 





next 


n ip 
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rary and mathematical training that was given 
in the higher places of education, and which was 
beyond the reach of the persons for whose benefit 
these schools were opened ; and they also served 
to spread a healthy diffusion of sound art- 
principles through the land, The speaker con- 
cluded an animated address by Congratulating 
Mr. Casey (the head-master) upon the successes 
of his students, 

Mr. Hope then handed the prizes to their re. 
spective winners, accompanying each with afew 
genial expressions of ion and encon- 
ragement; the last presentation bej the Na- 
tional Gold Medal to Mr. Herbert Johnson, who, 
on the previous night, received a silver medal at 


the Royal Academy, for a study from the | p 


antique. 


An address was then read by Mr. H. O'Neil, |’ 


R.A., on the “ Object and Method of Art Educa. 
tion.” Amongst other points he gave the 
students a strong caution against the too great 
tendency to realism of the present day, observing 
that although it was essential to copy with the 


seen in any one obj but bring imagination 
to aid in combining and harmogioesie 
all elements of beauty, He observed that thi 
running after the rea} was not confined to 
Pictorial art, but pervaded literagure. and the 
drama ; that many people would rather go. to.see 
real water run from a real pump on 
than listen to the words of Shakspeare from 
mouth of a fine actor. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 


thanks to Mr. Maul, the honorary secretary, and | former style of art, whether Gothic or Greek.” give as examples of the wood engravings a view 


to Mr. Hope for kindly taking the chair. 





PRESERVATION OP ANCIENT 


BUILDINGS 
In the House of Commong, Mr. asked 
the Secretary of State for any 
recent steps had been taken towards ing 


the numeroug ancient architectural remaing of | 
public buildings and other monuments in India ; 
and whether he would lay om the table of 
House copies of any documents issued by 
himself or the Governor-General India re. 
lating to this subject. 

Sir 8S. Northcote said some despatches 
been received from the Government of oa Sp 
this interesting subject, and there had also been 
& Correspondence with the Department of Seience. 
and Art at South Kensington. The papers 
hardly in a fit state to lay before the House ; 
but when the Correspondence was completed 
they could be produced. 

Mr. Beresford Hope has given notice that on 
an early day after the recess he will call atten- 
tion to the state of the buildings of archgolo- 
gical and architectural interest in possession, of 
the Crown. 








ROMANESQUE BUILDENGS OF THE 
RHINE PROVINCEs, 


ARCHITECTURAL remaing on the Moselle, the 
Labn, and the Rhine have been lately illus. 
trated in two shapes; one as a series of photo. 
grapbs for the Architectural Photographic 
Association, and the other as a handsomely-bound 
and fully illustrated volume entitled “‘ Rambles 
in the Khine Provinces,”’* Mr. Seddon having 
Occasion during the spring of this year to visit 
the borders of the Rhine, and finding that he 
should have to repeat his visit, it occurred to 
him that he could, without any great sacrifice of 
time, if that district should be selected for the 
operations of the year, pioneer the ground, and 








be suitable ones. Thig proposition was sub- 
mitted to the photographers, and by them to 
the committee, and ultimately was accepted, 
although not without misgivings, as the follow- 
ing extracts from a racy letter on the subject 
from the Honorary Secretary of the Society will 
serve to show ;—a letter too good tobe lost. Mr. 
Aitchison wrote :— 
Ld of ; a German photograp 

insane, wondarfal is’ pola a nor td-ges done 
Mediwval buildings are, but even further removed from 





| Interesting collection. The illustrations of the | tipmed along the two extreme western bays, but 


art than most Medieval work.” - +» “I consider that, as nearly run ont the lease of their existe Th 
we call ourselves an A hitectural A iati hould | « bd . : pepdin canons ns 
do what we can rather re femme ties teste at oar aaah inevitable decay, which ancner or later overtakes 
teote, and how what LY good to the Poblio, than to merely | all the works of man, is hastened in their case 
pu & sort of architectural crib for daily use. If we | b @ perishable nat f th i 
are ever to have any architectural art, Gothic must of bn PP are peace te The oe 
necessity be but @ transition : our method of construction ney ae y 
is entirely different; our habits, thoughts, and tastes are | Stone-built houses of Romanesque work of the 
— Y opposed to Sime that prevailed in the Middle twelfth century which will long outlast these, 
ra eg sch went fashion is no a grem dy fleck few of which date further back than the six. 


when we can get good beef and mutton, public are | teenth or seventeenth century. Of the two excel- 
por a ta be pati prt Few s for ie acs ee lent examples given of timber houses at Boppard 
ce mand energy with whic Middle Age revival | gag at Bhense, a village a little below that 
has bee; hed, h i i ’ 
as nD pushed, atteres them a sort of interest in odd , the former o 


ee re 
a 


BT te aon eee 


shapes, intricate patterns, and mechanical invention dis. f them is noticeable for its 
played in this sented work, just such an interest as a child angle-posts and the quaint and 
a iy herds 7 Chinese pee ay hn ty aried fillings-in of the lower panels of the two 
ranged og K, art psy hy suitable ton the. Ps ca Uppe® stories. “These are formed of interlacing ; 
ractised, and to the refinement of taste which exists in | timbers, all the points of junction of which are 1 ii 
em ized by small circles or lozenges cut ont 

thoaschitects ase aire | of the pieces of wood, and filled like the spaces 4 
instructed by that style, their minds will get s sort of py between the timbers with light-coloured plaster - 
which rt uake them admire oddness and distortion, ing. The curved gable above has already 
een beantinl ns preci quthing vo succumbed to the slater, as the rest doubtless “4 f 
mine thet on ive the Medieval men the examples we | 800m, will have to do. In the example at Rhense | 
ith to improve them in their own style, as far | are several interesting features, such as the pro- a 
Aves, thar a. deprive them of the opportunity jection of the circular staircase above the 
of t that in point of art are as superior as 8 itself divided j 
Tatue of Phidias is to an image ofa Cannibal Inlander, end | entrance doorway ; the door itself divi ed into 
I suggest shat wo give them next mops yokes 3 halves, each with four projecting panels, the ; 
sance tombs enice, and Assisi i 

: Ly any a | Peated roof of the dormer and the turret over the 
































fon wk the good in ial enone, and my | angle, which hae seme good old glazing in the : i 

own. impression of ft. Gothio is, that it is the ve windows, and the euxious gallery beneath from eu 

of everything bad; worse even than English which it is bracketed,” 4a 

to agies to all ave sid bat fa gaits ora | in Ms, Sean volume, to which we | 
seu "and nO more doubt that it will be i must Low coe lie of some of the ; 

than I have that three angles of a tri zn alveadyalluded to are used as illus. am 








. ee . come =. om, tien. cnn thes if a trations, theseform but a small portion, there Kd 
to eae nee i a being, im all, twenty page illustrations, and a 
w, but will be like ty smaller ones, mostly woodcuts, and in- ‘ 


it is no oF | seven 
astrology, put aside by the mass of the le, and be only | ° , bled 
| used oe, phan come. crotchet for a urlesque of some | cluding a number of plans. We are enable< to 


i f th A 
The result of the journey, the difficulties of | of the church at endernach, and @ view of the i 


: ioht in q | ent in Limburg Cathedral. 
which Mr. Seddon described the other night sar} | Swartz Rheindorf is in two stories, one above 
Paper at the Institute of Architects, is a series of | the other, each forming a complete church by ig | 
twenty-two mounted photographs, from which | i-seit. A large octagonal opening in the upper a | 
; of one guinea are entitled to select floor, at the eram, throws the two together to a 
ten, while subscribers of twoguineas are entitled Certain extent; so that congregations in the two 
to the whole in. neat portfolio ; and certainly the | churchea, at the same time, might join in the 
Solament is not a bactone. ‘The aubjects are service performed in either. This building was 
dedicated in the year 1151, and is entirely in 


Church, also, details of doorways and gallery of the Romanesque round-arched style. Remains 


apse; Limbang Cathedral, west frompand interior ; |‘? ient walk paintings have lately been dis, ti 
Laach Abbey, and western eminence ; Porta | covened on a we of the lower church, and iff 
are being restered with care. The age — . 

. tive feature of this church externa ly is the if 

of the cathedral; Fountain af ; ne. | gallery which surrounds the upper story. The § 
Maifeld Church ; and old honses Rhense 3e.* | OPeRinge ia this are arranged in groups of four te 
Boppard,as well agthe Church at the latter place. | anches, between the several piers ; and again are 
It will be observed. that the Romanesque and subdiwided into pairs by coupled columns in the 
Trapsition works of the Rhenish provinces have Cen@we, the other shafts being single, and this 
, of them more amangement is slightly varied round the apse. 
On, the north side only the gallery is discon- 
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: oe gs | galleries round, 50 fi south side it is returned along the west i 
apeces in se ings of thiapesiod, are numerous ; fens Seah faces the Rhine. The capitals ex- 
Oat ah Hel Kk Abbey, once a famous hibit great variety of design; and the view ob- 

‘Trewes ; at the cathe. taimed from this gallery of the country around, 
ou of he seme deeply interesting cay; and, inglading the Rhine as far as Cologne, is charm. 
alt, thakat Andernach. The weet end of ing beyond description. A lofty tower, sur- f 
menntied by a spire like those to the twin eastern a) 
ero alto valuahip examples. These, as well ag turnete of Bonn Cathedral, makes a fine pyra- oi 
of the carved capitals gives, should be midlal composition of the whole. a : 


iti i i his architectural i 
oof the rieee eke mea, stoma. fn Te gresiat cae i happily taken ofthis rchitctara i 

‘vo op three of the views when so examined ride im exhibiting it to strangers. Let us hope, there- | 
the Masons’ Marks are discoverable on SOMmé | fore. that the love of am a ha mh pM pa Tan | ae 
of the stones. Laach Abbey, we may say, ree ag 2S Se is chee can interest only 7) 
is situated in a most romantic and retired architects and antiquaries. The works of restoration, ee 
position on the borders of the volcanic lake in which are slowly Progressing, sugar to be: ie jie. fi 
p-wiemang prey eee Sean ~ item y acres pepe bg ny ho Mec of which until : iL : 
distance of about three leagues from the right lately had not been contemplated. As one of the few } 
bank of the Rhine, below Andernach. The plan places the condition of which showed Cy em oa 
of the church is a characteristic example of the ment cinee ~ aE Guan sth, 5, hel r t me o 
German Romanesque style, with transept and | suardians of Swar age | 
circular apse, and groups of towers at either The original church at Andernach is said to ae 
end. The enclosed cloister court at the entrance | have been built about the year 908, and greatly HY 
is also a feature once almost universal among | destroyed in the war between Otho and Philip, H Be} 
the large Rhenish churches, such as those 80! in 1189; considerable portions of it, however, it j 
frequent in the city of Cologne; few, however, are pure Romanesque, and probably formed part ee 
of these have been suffered mip pe meer: of the older church. i 
present day, so that this examp 05 SAGAR BO o ition [says Mr. Seddon] ie, it 
peculiar ieberents A view of the central western | “The indent nen although it is the 


this i is given among this same which was very frequently adopted in the German 
oo Bn tenga oan beautifhl it ig. | churehes, eae copa “a —— moet need ae i 
S d a t } . . | H 2 . , 
Me inks it was ~_ uely by fire preenanr y ‘ole oF the building, they make it look, as 
ears 8i i resto uskin inted like the legs of a table turned 
T “4 eel ~ we a i mg oo then, is it, when two of the 
en ae “i are shorter than the rest, giving the idea that if the 


i i isti i d level. In 
timber, which are characteristic of the villages te ced on Bl ' tones . Tr i 
i arch rnach, seen from the eastern pointof 
on the banks of the rivers of Germany, have the ¢ ce ure of Andernach, ie wae paws f 
lication i essrs. Flemin i early the size of the others, that it se t 
. my the pete Son for head e aremee on ov eedbeb es error that they are not quite so. 
dealdguabenn too, for a few pence, the Part of the In- 

















* “ Rambles in the Rhine Provinces.” By John P. 
Seddon, Illustrated with chromo-li 
and wood engravings, London: John 


stitute’s Transactions containing the descriptive paper to 


which we have alluded. point of view, 


| 

. repective illustration in King’s “Study Book” | 
is from this : 
; 

j 
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It is to be regretted, as it seems to us, that | pair of shafts coupled in the direction of the | trudging the banks of these rivers, sketch-book 
our author has quoted this very weak simile of | axis of the apse. Below is the ordinary tablet | in hand, we arrived at the opinion now expre 
Mr. Ruskin’s. That eloquent writer affords band, but unusually plain; and above, cornice, | by our author that “the simplicity and good pro- 
plenty of good things for quotation, but this is | which, for boldness of projection and richness | portions of German Romanesque work, and its 
surely not of them. There is no likeness what- of detail, exceeds any example, even those at effectiveness compared with the cost, as also ite 
ever between the things compared. | Cologne. levident capacity for a higher development, 
The western towers of Andernach, seen in the| The Font in Limburg Cathedral, our second | which it was only prevented from achieving 
view, are noble structures, and there are other | illustration, is a remarkably elaborate work, at | through its being interrupted by the rise of the 
parts of the building that will repay careful study. | present covered with drab wash. The church, | Gothic style, are points which necessarily impre*? 
The eastern apse is a capital example. ‘fhe |a fine one, is said to date from 1213 to 1242. | themselves upon those who examine it.” We 
principal stage has a recessed arcade of seven | Limburg, which is on the Lahn, deserves longer go, however, farther than this.* Let us add, 
arches, decorated with a roll moulding, resting time than our author was able, the weather | in conclusion, that “ Rambles in the Rhine Pro- 
on columns, which are much after the Corinthian being very bad when the visit was made, to vinces” can scarcely fail to advance Mr. 
type in proportion and treatment of capital. give it. Seddon’s reputation. 
open gallery above has, over each of these,| Twoof the most interesting chapters in the 
@ group of four detached columns, set round a | book are those devoted to Schloss Elz and Schloss | 
square pier placed diagonally, and between | Ehrenburg; but we may not give more space to 
these are two semicircular arched openings on a| the subject. Many years have passed since, 





* In studying the works of this period, ‘‘ An Historice? 
Essay on Architecture,” by the late Thomas Hope, should 
not be disregarded, 
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THE CHEAP FOOD MOVEMENT. 


THE first of several large markets for the sale 
of provisions which it is contemplated to esta- 
blish in the various districts of the metropolis 
has been thrown open to the public. It is 
situated in the East-end. At a cost of 2,5001. 
Messrs. M‘Call, of Houndsditch, have erected an 
extensive building at 272, Whitechapel-road, for 
the purpose of supplying meat and other pro- 
visions to the public at as low retail prices as 
the wholesale prices will admit of. Good-looking 
mutton was sold there on Saturday from 44d. 
to 5}d. per Ib., and beef from 54d. to 64d. per lb. 
Ostend rabbits were exhibited for 6d. per lb., 
butter from 10d. to 1s. 2d., hams 7}d., fowls from 
1s. 6d. to 28. 6d., tea 2s. and 2s. 4d. per Ib., and 
sugar 4d. to 6d. Boots and shoes were shown 
equally low in price. The new establishment 
was extensively patronised. 

The Holloway and Highgate Co-operative 
Society, got up chiefly by Mr. Heine, the chair- 
man, has induced a salesman of Newgate Market 
to open premises in Upper Holloway, at his 
own expense and risk, for the sale of butchers’ 
meat at prices somewhat similar to those just 
. Hi 

ow is it that a ial and tive 
mamenges es Wanmaonmgy te apsen tee 
competitive “haggling” principle? Tradesmen 
are themselves deserting the old principles and 


co-operating to keep up market prices ; and the | POT 


co-operative principle, wherever it has been gone 
into in earnest by consumers, has forthwith been 
followed by a speedy tumbling down of these 
market prices. Some one capable of doing so 
should make the present and prospective mutual 
relationship of the competitive and the co- 

tive principles their special study, and give the 


public the benefit of their reflections on this in- | 


teresting subject. Co-operation seems likely to 
supersede competition altogether. Trades unions 
of all sorts are co-operative. 








; Fall of the Top Stone of a Spire with a Man on 
it.—A fatal accident, arising out of an act of 
foolhardiness, has just taken place at Pluzunet 
(Cotes du Nord). A seaman appeared suddenly 
a es -_ tower of the church, just as 
© people were leaving after vespers, and seizi 
hold of the lightning sundestonatinbe’ mee 
the cross on the summit of the spire. He then 
commenced to gesticulate in bravado, when the 
stone to which the cross was fixed got loosened 
and fell to the ground, dragging with it the un- 
fortunate man, who was dashed to pieces, having 
fallen from a height of 150 feet. 








SANITARY SHORTCOMINGS IN BATH. 


A sents of letters which have appeared in 
the Bath Chronicle seem to indicate that there 
are very good reasons why the city death-returns 
have not diminished like those of other towns 
where sanitary improvements have been wisely 
planned and energetically carried out. Since 
1851, as remarked in the Lancet, in an article on 
this subject, there does not appear to have been 
any improvement in the health of the inhabit- 
ants, and the recurrence of epidemic disease has 
been distinctly shown to have resulted from 
structural defects of drainage, which, in addition 
to the practice of sinking into the 
us oolite, have largely contributed to the 
pollution of the water supply. 

The sufferance of slaughter-houses and pig- 
styes in the crowded parts of the town, and the 
| slow progress in substituting iron and stone-ware 
|pipes for the old defective drains, are serious 





| evils, which weaken the defences of the city 
}against the attack of an epidemic. A map, 
| 8 


the committee-room and apartments in con- 
nexion with it; and above will be rooms for 
play and other purposes. Hot and cold baths, 
lavatories, and all the usual appliances will be 
placed in convenient situations. Externally, the 
building will present the appearance of @ man- 
sion, in the style prevailing in the earlier years 
of the reign of James I. The principal front will 
have a gable at either end, having a bay window 
extending to the height of two stories; and the 
connecting curtain wall will be pierced by mul- 
lioned and transomed windows, a range of dor- 
mers giving light to the attic story. There will 
be a leaded belfry, with a bell and vane, over 
the centre of the building; and an ornamental 
iron balcony will stretch across the whole front 
at the level of the first floor. In the rear of the 
building there will be a covered shed for the 
children to play under in bad weather. The 
buildings will be of red pressed bricks, wi 
stone dressings. The grounds around, contain- 
ing about two acres, will be laid out orna- 
mentally, there being a light iron palisading as a 

towards the Town Moor, with walls on 
the other three sides of the site. The contract 
for executing the work has been let to Mr. 
Walter Scott. 








CONVERTING A RAILWAY ARCH. 


Mr. SHEPPARD, provision merchant, having for 
some time occupied an arch in the southabutment 
supporting the large girder bridge spanning the 
main entrance to the London Bridge Terminus, 
has until lately been put to great inconvenience 
owing to the limited amount of frontage and 
height in which to display his goods in com- 
parison with the internal size; and the constant 





ed according to the death-rate, shows how 
remarkably constant is the relation between the 


overflow of the water draining from the bridge 
running down the coloured cement work 


above 
greatest mortality and the localities where the | of the front imparting to it a dingy streaky 


slaughter-houses abound. 


arance, and toning down the whole, so that 


It was found in 1867 that one-third of Bath | it . as a difficult matter to distinguish the shop 





was dependent on surface-welis,—a fact which 


»| front from the surrounding mass of dead wall. 








ACCIDENTS. | 


Destruction of a Church by Fire.—A fire hes | 
totally destroyed the parish church of Little | 
Ellingham, Norfolk. The edifice had but lately | 
undergone very extensive repairs to the roof, and | 
@ new apparatus was fixed for warming the | 
edifice with hot air, and Sunday before last was | 
the first time of its being publicly used. In the | 
evening the roof was found to be on fire, and in 
@ very short time the whole building was in a 
blaze, and the roof soon after fell in. A new 
stained-glass window was slightly scorched, and 
everything in the interior of the building was 
totally destroyed. 

A House Blown Down.—Daring a recent gale 
of wind, a house in Ipswich, near “Spider's | 
Hall,” at the end of the path branching from the | 
Woodbridge-road to Sidegate-lane, was partially | 
blown down. The house had been built about | 
five or six years. 

Fall of a Viaduct.—A wooden viaduct has 
fallen, it is said, under the weight of a mineral 
train on the Vale of Neath railway. Thealleged 
occurrence suggests the importance of atten- 
tion to the state of these wooden bridges and 
viaducts, which are numerous in the West of 
England as well as in South Wales. Striding 
across the valleys and glens of Devon and Corn- 
wall, looking like colossal centipedes on stilts, 
they give an idea of peril tothe most experienced 
traveller. An engineer once remarked that, 
although compelled himself frequently to cross 
them, he would on no account allow his wife 
and family todoso. ~ 

Fall of a Building at Bradford. — Coppy 

, at the back of Brunswick-place, Brad- 
ford, is nearly filled up, but a chasm, upwards of 
twenty-four yards deep, is still open at the back 
of the buildi used as stables and coachhouse. 
The outer wall of a coachhouse on the brink of 
the gulf has fallen outwards imto the quarry, 
bringing the roof down with it. There are 
other low buildings on the brink of this hole, 
which do not appear to have a very secure foun- 





taken in connexion with the nature of the soil,/"To remedy these defects, and to extend the 
the imperfect drains, and the frequency of Ce8s- frontage (so as to include two show-cases pre- 


rooms, 
jrooms, and the usual 


pools, becomes of the utmost importance, and | 
helps to an understanding why the death-rate | 
for some years past has averaged 22 per 1,000. 

The writer of the letters in the Bath Chronicle | 
(Mr. Sneade Brown) complains of the obstacles | 


tion of all power of the Town Council in sanitary | 
matters to a committee which is wanting in a 


insure proper thought and knowledge concerning | 


|the hygienic requirements of the city. We are 


glad, however, to observe that among those who 
objected to the appointment of a medical officer 
(at 1251. a year, or just 251. more than the 
inspector of nuisances, who besides receives a 
uniform suit of clothing) a more enlightened 
opinion now prevails. One of the committee 
last week, at their meeting, said that, although 
he was one of those who did not feel the neces- 
sity of a medical officer at the time of his 
appointment, he now most cordially rejoiced that 
they had such an officer and such an office. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Hemel Hempstead.—At a public meeting it 
has been resolved to pull down the remaining 
portion of the old Market-house, and erect a new 
one on the site; and the bailiff has been em- 
powered to raise 2,0001. by loan for that pur- 

. A committee, consisting of ten of the 
inhabitants has been appointed to act with the 
bailiff. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The foundation stone 
of the Abbot Memorial Building for Girls con- 
nected with the Northern Counties 
Institution has been laid by Mrs. Abbot, widow 
of the late Mr. John G, Abbot, of this town, 
on a site a short distance north of Brand- 
ling-place, Newcastle. The building is intended 
by Mrs. Abbot, who gave 5,000!. for its erection, 
as a memorial of her late husband. This, it 
noted, is a different building from the 
Abbot Memorial Schools lately noticed in the 
Builder. Messrs. Austin & Johnson are the 
architects who have been selected by the com- 
mittee to prepare the plans of the new building, 
which is intended to accommodate sixty chil- 
dren. There are to be large and lofty dining- 

school, and class rooms, teachers 
domestic offices on the 


ground floor. On the firs: floor 





dormitories, with teachers’ rooms adjacent, and 





viously made within its limits), a fagade of wood 
has been erected, giving a much bolder appear- 
ance. To overcome the effect of the large extent 
of dead space surrounding the limited and stunted 
appearance of the old front,'the whole has been 


| interposed in the way of reform by the delega-/ treated in rather an exceptional manner. The 


line of arch in the old front forms the centre of 
the composition, and is supported on each side 


sufficient infusion of the medical element to) by circular-headed bays, with facias, cornices, 


&c., to enclose cases: the arches of bays are 
supported by carved panels,—the springings 
being on a level with the transom of the shop 
front, and the tympani filled in with plate-glass. 
The arches are enriched with cable mouldings, and 
spring from engaged columns with carved capitals 
and polished mahogany shafts. An arcading, 
with shafts as before, and with a background of 
decorated glass, is placed above the bays ranging 
with the crown of the main arch, and the whole 
surmounted by the main facia and cornice. In 
the decoration Pompeian green and buff are used 
for the main ground work, and relieved and 
picked out with positive colours. Mr. Ennor is 
the contractor: the decorations were done by 
Messrs. Cowtan; and the carving is by Mr, 
Forsyth. Mr. C. N. McIntyre North was the 
architect. 








DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


Tur western window of this cathedral has 
been filled with stained glass by Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell, at the cost of Dr. Waddington, the 
Dean of Durham. Im the window, which is 
of seven lights, with foliated tracery in the head, 
both the ancestors and foretellers of our Lord 
are represented ; the figures in the lights being 
twenty-one in number, or three in each light. 
Jesse occupies the lowest place in the centre 
light, and from his body spring branches of 
foliage, which, entwining themselves throughout 
all parts of the window, form, as it were, & 
framework in which the figures are placed, that 
immediately above Jesse, and those in the twe 
lights next the centre, being kingly ancestors of 
our Lord, and those in the four outer lights 
being prophets who foretold Him; while in the 
top of the centre light He is represented sitting 
in His Mother’s arms. Above, in the topmost 
portion of the tracery, is the “Agnus Dei, 
with adoring angels on either side, while be- 
low on the left is the “Annunciation,” with 
figures of the Virgin Mary and St. Gabriel, with 
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the Dove descending upon her, and on the right 
the “ Adoration of the Magi,” with figures of the 


| posed of pavior bricks, set in lias mortar, and 
‘the cutwaters, caps, springers,and other masonry 


three kings presenting their offerings to the above high water, were of tool-dressed Bramley 


figured in the opening above. Below these 


Infant Jesus, the “Star in the East” being | Fall stone. The width of the piers at the spring- 


| ing line was 12 ft. 4 in.; and from the extrados 


groups, and immediately above the twenty-one | of the arch to the level of the cornice, the width 


figures before mentioned, are four angels censing. 
The ground-work of the lights is alternately a 
rich blue and ruby, while the foliage and great 
part of the figures are either white or of very 
light colours, thus taking away any tendency to 
heaviness of tone. The work has been carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, architect. 





THE LATE HURRICANES. 


Tnere has been a singular succession of hur- 
ricanes, cyclones, or typhoons of late throughout 
the world, accompanied with earthquakes and 
voleanic eruptions. By the terrible cyclone 
which recently occurred in Bengal, 1,000 lives 
have been lost at Calcutta alone, 30,000 native 
huts destroyed in the suburbs alone of that city, 
and 600 native boats and numerous ships de- 
stroyed in its vicinity. The crops of rice, jute, &c., 
in Bengal, too, have been sadly injured. Since 
the hurricane took place at St. Thomas’s two 
earthquakes have occurred there, and it is 
believed that there was an earthquake during 
the hurricane. There have, within a short time, 
been more.than one volcanic eruption in the 
ocean, and Vesuvius is in a highly active state. 
The recent severe gale in England is said to 
have been really a cyclone quite similar in its 
nature to that which has just passed over India. 
Professor Brande describes these destructive 
storms as follows :— 

* Rotatory storms or whirlwinds, occur in the tropical 
seas of China, the West Indies, and round Mauritius, but 
never on the equator, Their diameter is generally about 
200 or 300 miles, but sometimes exceeds even 500. The 
centre of the vortex (which is always calm) travels ata 
rate varying from two to thirty miles an hour. These 
storms are preceded by a singular stillness of atmosphere 


and a rapid fall of the barometer, They are, perhaps, the 
most destructive of all storms,”” 


The question is an interesting and an impor- 
tant one, whether there be any essential 
connexion between hurricanes and earthquakes. 
It is not the first time their occurrence has been 
simultaneous, or nearly so. 





THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 


On December 3rd, the first paper read was— | 
“‘ Description of the Victoria Bridge, on the Line | 
of the Victoria Station and Pimlico Railway,” 
by Mr. W. Wilson. 





It was stated that this bridge crossed the 
River Thames about 150 yards to the eastward | 
of the Chelsea Suspension Bridge, at a point | 
where the width of the water-way between the | 
embankment walls was 740 ft. it consisted of | 
four segmental wrought-iron arches, each having | 
a span of 175 ft. at the springing, with a rise of 
17 ft. 6 in., and a clear headway of 22 ft. above 
Trinity high-water level. At the northern end 
there was a land opening of 70 ft. span crossing 
the Grosvenor-road, and on the southern shore 
there was a corresponding opening of 65 ft. span, 
crossing the wharfs of the Brighton Railway 
Company. 

In the first place, the gravel was dredged out 
of the bed of the river, down to the clay sub- 
stratum, for a breadth of 100 ft., and extending 
across the entire width of the water. Coffer- 
dams, constructed of two rows of whole timbers, 
waled and strutted in the usual manner, were 
then driven 4 ft. below the level of the intended 
foundation. When the inclosed area was cleared 
of water, the clay was excavated to a depth of 
40 ft. below Trinity high-water level. The space 
to be occupied by the foundations was next sur- 
rounded by permanent sheet piles, driven to a 
depth of 8 ft. below the lowest foundation level. 
Within this sheeting a bed of cement concrete, 
4 ft. in thickness, was formed, and on that the 
masonry of the piers was commenced, the con- 
crete being afterwards carried up to the top of 
the sheet piles round the entire circumference 

of the piers. From the footings up to the level 
of 4 ft. below low water, the piers were built 
entirely of brickwork in lias mortar. Thence to 
high-water level they were faced with rock-faced 
Portland roach stone, with one through course 


was 10 ft. 

The superstructure of each of the four prin- 
cipal openings consisted ofsix wrought-iron arched 
girders, springing from cast-iron bed-plates fixed 
tothe masonry. Horizontal girders, resting on 
the piers and on the abutments, and riveted to 
the arch near the crown, formed the longitudinal 
bearers for the roadway. The ls, or in- 
termediate spaces between the arched ribs and 
the horizontal girders, were filled in with & 
wrought-iron framework radiating from the 


arch ; and between the horizontal bearers cross | pressed 


girders, for carrying the roadway, were fixed at 
distances averaging about 3 ft. apart. 

The total cost of the bridge, including the 
land arches and abutments, was about 84,0001. 
The superficial area of the roadway, between the 
parapets, being 31,690 ft., the cost per square 
foot was 21. 13s.; while the total length being 
930 ft., the cost per lineal foot was 451. 3s. Only 
twelve months were occupied in the erection of 
this important structure. 

The works were designed by Mr. Fowler 
(President Inst. C.E.), and were carried out 
under his supervision by the author. Mr. John 
Kelk, M.P., was the contractor, and the iron- 
work was sub-let to Messrs. Bray & Wadding- 
ton ; the wrought iron-work was supplied by the 
Monkbridge Iron Company, and the cross-girders 
and angle-irons by the Butterley Company. 

The second paper read was, “On New Rail- 
ways at Battersea, with the Widening of the 
Victoria Bridge, and Approaches to the Victoria 
Station,” by Mr. C. D. Fox. These works, which 
were three years in progress, comprised a length 
equal to nine miles of double line, of which five 
miles were on a viaduct, and had cost for works 
only, including the bridge over the Thames, the 
sum of 910,0001. The high-level line of the 
Brighton Company, which was entirely on 
viaduct, had cost, including permanent way, 
stations, and signals, and the numerous heavy 
bridges, 451. per lineal yard of double line. The 
whole of the works had been executed from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Sir 
Charles Fox and the author; Mr. Edmund 
Wragge being the resident engineer. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Peto, Betts, & Cramp- 
ton, Messrs. Lucas Brothers, and Messrs. W. 
& J. Pickering ; Mr. J. Heywood, jun., executing 
the ironwork for the Brighton Company. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—St. John’s Episcopal Church is a 
structure erected in 1819, from the design of Mr. 
Burn, in the Perpendicular style of Gothic. For 
some years past it has been in contemplation toadd 
to the accommodation and embellish the interior, 
and several leading architects have been applied 
to on the subject ; but from the position of the 
building it has been found impossible to extend it 
except at an enormous cost. Some slight altera- 
tions have now been effected upon the exterior, 
and the interior has undergone a complete over- 
hauling. The interior was fitted up with very 
high pews, covered with green baize, two small 
galleries flanked the altar, and a large gallery 
occupies the west end. The galleries at the 
altar have been entirely dispensed with, the 
high pews have been replaced by open benches 
of oak with carved poppy-head terminals, and 
the front of the west gallery has been consider- 
ably lowered. A reading-desk, of the old 
fashioned cumbrous sort, has been swept away, 
and three stalls and reading-desks have been 
placed within the altar-rails, the space enclosed 
by which has beer greatly enlarged. A new 
pulpit of oak, in keeping with the other 
features, has replaced one with an open canopy, 
not of the most elegant design. A reredos, 
it is expected, will also be provided. The 
walls have been lined with oak panelling to 
a height of 5 ft., and the space above and the 
ceilings decorated in colour. The wall decoration 
is far from satisfactory: upon a groundwork of 
stone colour an oblong pattern has been drawn 
in double lines of red, suggestive of brickwork. 
The ceiling of the nave, which is of mock fan- 
groining with pendents,—as in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel at Westminster,—has been treated with 
a deep blue background, the mouldings and 





half-way up. The core, or backing, was com- 


pendents being brought out with gilding; the 


shafts which ran up the clearstory walls have 
red lines run up alongside them, and their caps 
are gilt. The aisles are treated in a similar 
manner, and the foliated capitals of the pillars 
are solidly gilded. Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear 
were the architects employed, and the decora- 
tions were done by Messrs. C, & J. Moxon. 








A CISTERN FOR ROOF. 


I am delighted, as one of the public and a 
constant reader of yours, with the article at 
page 847, “ On the Storage of Rainwater.” Non. 
professional and ignorant as I am of the art of 
building, I have for many years entertained and 
upon the attention of practical men the 
notion of forming the roofs of houses and build. 
ings, generally, of cisterns for the collection and 
storage, and the simplest mode of distribution, 
for domestic and other service, of rain-water. 
In these days of iron so easily and cheaply 
worked into any form, why not substitute for 
slateor tile roof a cistern—say, from 12 in. to24in. 
deep,—with partitions, and having a roof of 
thin zinc, with a small incline from the ridge 
curled up at the edge or eave into a half circle, 
and perforated so as to lead the water into the 
cistern? Empty, a sufficiently stout cistern 
would be much less in weight, and would surely 
cost much less than an ordinary roof ; and, when 
full, even the weight, I presume, would not be 
more than the walls of a well-built house would 
or ought tosupport. I will not bore you with any 
attempt at further details; but [ must add, how 
pleasant it would be to have an abundant supply 
of soft rain-water in every room in the house by 
merely the turning of a tap. With a cistern for 
a roof a house would be cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter; and in winter might be kept 
from freezing by a small steam-pipe from the 
of the kitchen-boiler. A. Z. 





THE GREAT BELL OF 8T. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


In searching for materials with a view to 
compile an accurate account of remarkable bells, 
I have discovered many palpable errors in our 
topographical and other works, and am led to 
conclude that but very few books contain any 
trustworthy information on the subject. 

Here is an extraordinary mistake, which ought 
at once to be corrected. It has been stated, 
over and over again, by numerous writers, from 
about the middle of the last century down to the 
present day, that the diameter of the great bell 
of St. Paul’s is 10 ft.; whereas it is only 6 ft. 
9} in. We are further told that the bell was 
cast in 1716, and that its weight is 11,474 lb. 
The fact is, it was made in 1709, its weight 
being 11,648 Ib., or 5 tons 4 cwt.; and it bears 
the following inscription: “ Richard Phelps 
made me, 1709.” 

I may take this opportunity to mention that 
it has also been often asserted that the present 
great bell at 8. Paul’s was brought from West- 
minster, an@ that on a certain occasion the 
Cathedral clock struck thirteen upon it instead 
of twelve, at midnight. Now, this is altogether 
false. The bell came not from Westminster, but 
from the Whitechapel foundry. Nor did St. 
Paul’s clock, which was made by Langley Brad- 
ley in 1708, ever strike thirteen times in succes- 
sion, so far as is known. 

Again, some persons say the present bell was 
cast “ out of the metal of ‘ Great Tom’ of West- 
minster.” But this is likewise a fiction, as I will 
endeavour to show. It is true that a bell, which, 
from the reign of Edward I., hung in the clock- 
tower then standing opposite Westminster Hall, 
and which was at first known as “ Edward,” 
and afterwards as “Great Tom,” was taken 
down and removed to St. Paul’s about the end 
of the seventeenth century. That bell, however, 
was subsequently cracked, and then re-cast by 
Philip Wightman; but it proved so faulty that 
Richard Phelps was employed to make one of 
new metal ; and this bel!, on which the clock now 
strikes the hour, was delivered at the Cathedral 
before Wightman’s bell was removed from that 
edifice, (See Sir Christopher Wren’s “ Answer 
to a Pamphlet entitled ‘Frauds and Abuses at 
St. Paul’s.’” 1712. See also “ Fact against 
Scandal.” London, 1713.) 

With reference to the popular tradition, that 





a soldier whilst on Bn at Windsor Castle, 
during the reign of William III., solemnly de- 
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clared that he heard the clock of St. Paul’s strike 
thirteen instead of twelve, at midnight, and thus 
saved his life, when he was accused of sleeping 
upon his post, I will onl say that the sentinel 
must have spoken of “ Tom, at Westmin- 
ster,” for St. Paul’s Cathedral had not then any 
public clock or large bell. 
Tuomas WaLEssy. 








MOULDY SUBSTANCES IN ROOMS. 


It has long been known that the presence of 
moulds in rooms is highly injurious to human 
health ; under certain conditions of dampness and 
bad ventilation it is no uncommon thing to see 
mildew run all over a large expanse of white- 
washed wall or ceiling. If this mould occur 
in a living room, and it be not destroyed, it fre- 
quently brings on a complication of painful 
symptoms in the human patient, or, in other 
words, the membranes and tissues of the body 
are known to offer a fitting habitat for the plant, 
and it is transferred from the original objects to 
the human frame. A weak solution of hypo- 
chlorite of lime has recently been recommended 
as a destroyer of moulds in rooms, and as their 
growth is both common and rapid in this country 
in damp and ill-ventilated situations the remedy 
is worth a trial. 8. 








AN ADVERTISED COMPETITION: 
A WARNING. 


Sirn,—Two or three weeks ago an advertisement ap- 

ed, inviting architects to compete for a warehouse 

in Leeds, and stating that a plan of the site would be for- 
warded upon receiving @ fee of 10s. 

In consequence of what I heard, I requested a friend in 
Leeds to make inquiries; and he informs me that he can 
find no such firm as Messrs, Baxter & Co, (whose name 
appeared at the foot of the advertisement) at the address 
given, G, E. G, 





GIBRALTAR WATER SUPPLY AND 
FLUSHING. 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL. 


Siz,—I regret to trouble either you or your readers 
with any further notice of my ethos ogaines Mr. Giles ; 
but that gentleman, in his letter to you last week, states 
as he alone planned the building, so far as the basement, 
ground, and first floor were concerned, he retains these 
plans, is, I am pained to say, is simply untrue. The 
above-named plans are the original working drawings fur- 
nished by myself for the erection of the building, and are 

the number ordered by the judge to be delivered 

over tome, Mr. Giles alleges I used influence with the 

rs, I neither knew nor had ever spoken to one of 

them; but I certainly felt I had a claim to be employed, 

after so eminent an authority as Mr, Sydney Smirke (who 

had been called in to advise the directors) recommending 
ny om to be adopted. Jamus Mupray. 

«” We have also a letter from the defendant's solicitor, 

—— the plaintiff's teow but must decline to 
any more communications on the subject, A stran 

confusion of ideas seems to prevail, -s 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Some damaging statements as to the Metro- 
politan Railway have appeared in the Money 
Market Review. The following figures are given 
as showing for the last seven half-years what 
the proportion of the net revenue has been to 


the dividends and interest paid :— 
Dividends and 
** Half years, 


interest paid, 
December, 1864 ... 
June, 1865 
December, ,, 
June, 1866 
December, ,, 
1 


Net revenue, 
£ 





the inside by the sloping organ-gallery which 
latterly disfigured and Pr 2A “hid this 
window from sight within. In making this 
restoration cart-loads of dust, the accumulation 
of centuries, were removed by the contractor 
(Mr. Groves). The re-pewing of the church now 
gives accommodation to 1,000 persons ; formerly, 
only 860 could be located. The building is 
properly warmed by Haden’s apparatus, com- 
bining the warm-water pipe system with that of 
hot air in flues. The cost of the chancel, heat- 
ing apparatus, and other necessary additions, 
together with the commission of the architect, 
Mr. G. E. Street, is about 1,000. Mr. Groves’s 
estimate for the other restorations was 4,0001. 
Haverhill.—The church here, after restoration, 
has been re-opened for divine service. The 
edifice was in a lamentable condition, and the 
old pews and square family boxes were not at 
all economic of space—a much greater number 
of far more comfortable sittings being now con- 
tained in the same area. All the woodwork of 
the church, including the roof and the framing 
in the tower for the bells, was destroyed by fire 
about 1655, when the greater part of the town, 
with the adjoining parsonage-house, was also 
reduced to ashes. This disastrous fire cracked 
and rent the walls in many directions, and funds 
are much needed to restore the tower, which is 
still in a very unsafe condition. Lord Alington 
gave timber enough to repair the church, which 
was then patched up, and so remained until very 
lately, when the inhabitants determined to re- 





June, 867 
Estimated for Dec., 1867 


Thus nearly half the dividends and interest on an 
amount of capital hitherto comparatively small has been 
paid out of capital in some form; and our readers will 
| form their own judgment what proportion the traffic of 
| the suburban Western Extension will bear to the necessit 
| which will arise, when it is opened, for paying ail dividends 
| out of revenue, and that, too, on a larger amount of 
| capital than has hitherto come in for dividend, whether 
| from revenue or capital. 
| Estimating, however, the net surplus for the current 

half-year as above, at 75,000/., the charges will stand as 
follows :—The interest on loans, including the paid-up 
proportion of the 600,000/. new loan, amounts to $7,5001., 
and the preferences to 7,5002., in all 45,0007, This would 
leave a balance of 30,000/. to pay dividend on 3,700,000/. 


of ordinary stock.” 
If incorrect, this should be set right. If 








store it as nearly as possible to its former con- 
| dition, and employed Messrs. Elmslie & Franey, 
of Westminster (the architects of the cemetery 
chapels recently erected at Haverhill), under 
whom the work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Mason & Green, of Haverhill, builders. A gal- 
lery at the west end of the nave has been re- 
moved, and the organ refixed in the chancel 
aisle. The new panelled ceiling of the nave and 
chancel roof has been decorated and painted by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. The entire 
cost of the restoration has been about 2,500/. 
Louth.—Mr. Charles Clark’s tender for taking 
down the old porch and building a new one 
to the parish church, according to the plans 


Srz,—It is a mistake to suppose that labour and mate- | correct, it is time for the shareholders to look made by Mr. R. J. Withers, architect, has been 


rials are much, if at all, in excess*of English prices. 
In a place in which there are kept upwards of 5,000 


ane 8 Sedineman a of 
ny ee ee ee ae — | Alderley, the Duke of Richmond has stated that Mr. Clerk, 4431. 


dreds of skilled labourers, of numerous callings, 

can be employed, as in laying down the gas-Pipes, at 8d. 
orls. per day. Materials are chie fly on the spot, and can 
be obtained in the usual “ Gibraltar way.” A large profit 
will remain to Tux Conrractor, 





COAL-PLATES AND GLASS FLOORS. 
Aut I desired to say was, that glass, without being 


about them. 
| Inreply to a question put by Lord Stanley of 


| experiments had been made on different lines of 
| railway, with a view to the establishment of a 
system of communication between guards and 
drivers. Those experiments would be continued 
during the winter, and the results would be laid 
before the Board of Trade, who would endeavour, 
if possible, to carry out the object they had in 
view. 





| 





properly .— by an iron frame, was unsafe, Quite 
admitting the force of your note, that light is often very 
desirable, another question arises as to the position of 
coal-plates: are these necessarily to be in the centre ofa 
footway ; or could not proper shafts be easily constructed 
on side of footway, or c of the same altogether? After 
the deplorable accident at the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, from plate-glass flooring without adequate sup- | 
orts, let me caution and sdvise great care in the use of it | 
or floorings in interiors: as a roofing it is all that can be 
desired, **CavEnvo Turvs,” 








NOVEL MODE OF SELECTING AN 
ARCHITECT. 


Srzr,—At a sasting of the Board of Guardians of the 
Headington Union, held on the 28th ult,, the following 
novel method of selecting an architect was adopted :— 
The names of three gentlemen practising in Oxford were 
written on separate pieces of paper, folded, and placed in 
a hat, and the one chosen whose name came out first. 
I think, sir, this is a fact which should be known to the 
rofession,—not because shabby treatment of architects 
public boards is uncc n, but b nothing but 
public exposure will convince such people that gentlemen 
practising in @ profession deserve to be treated as gentle- 
men, and that such a use of their names is —— 
BECTON, 














WATER-PIPES IN FROSTY WEATHER. 


A cirent has suggested to me the following plan for 
averting the miseries of bursting water-pipes :—He would 
insert in each service-pipe a small India-rubber tube ; the 
idea being of course that the expansion of the water in 
freezing would be accomm by the collapse of the 
internal tube instead of by the bursting of the enclosing 


} 
} 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Witney.—The parish church kas been re-opened 
after its restoration. Last year the restored | 
chancel was thrown open, and during the interval 
the restorations have been carried on throughout 
the whole of the church. By this means it now | 
fairly indicates its original thirteenth-century 
features, in details which have long been hidden 
through bad taste and neglect. Among these | 
details, an ancient crypt, supposed to have con- 
tained the remains of the founders of the edifice, | 
is prominent. It was, until these restorations | 
were fully carried out, hidden by pews. The 
latter have been removed, so as to disclose a 
portion of the windows which lighted the crypt 
from the outside, as well as the interior arches, 
sixteen of which were originally built. Contrary 
to usual custom, the crypt was above the level 
of the floor. Over the arches now disclosed are 
two monumental figures, supposed to represent 
the founders of the church, whose remains are 
supposed to have been disturbed in the places 
beneath, for the sake of the lead of which the 
coffins were made. The crypt is in the north 
transept. The floor here is covered with seats, 
placed on a level with the remainder of the 
building. To show the remainder of the old 
arches and windows would entail an expenditure 
of about 2001., but would much increase the 
interest of this very interesting portion of the 
church. In the south transept the restorations 





ipe. 
’ Te is obvious that there is a limit to its application, for 
with certain lengths of pipe, and congequent pressure, the 
tube would be permanently compressed ; but I should be 
lad if. some of your scientific contributors would give 
ir consideration to this suggestion for doing the public 
an appreciable service. E. Ineress Bru, 
*,* Another correspondent suggests, that under special 


have been carried out in a similar way, and 
exhibit some fine old window tracery, before 
concealed behind a thick coat of stucco. An 
interesting specimen of wall painting was by the 
same means kept in the dark till the present 
restorations displayed it. The large west window 








circumstan & very small containing warm water 
and oe mg to a teller, akecen through the larger | 
pipes and into cisterns. 


of the nave is no longer blocked out of view from 


accepted. The following tenders were sent in :— 
Mr. Ryall, 515/.; Mr. Maxey, 4821. 5s. 6d.; and 
The sums are exclusive of 
carved stone-work, painted windows, iron gates, 
&c. The whole cost will be borne by Mr. C. 
Parker. 

Husband’s Bosworth (Leicestershire). — The 
parish church of Husband’s Bosworth, Leicester- 
shire, which has just undergone a restoration, has 
been re-opened for divine service. The works 
which have been executed under the present con- 
tracts are as follow :—The elliptic arches of the 
arcade have been removed, and aseries of Gothic 
arches, with clustered columns, now occupy 
their place: these arches are for the most part 
executed in Bath stone, the arches having alter- 
nating portions of Kenilworth red stone; the 
caps of the pillars are carved, each pillar vary- 
ing, but all having natural foliage, with slightly 
conventional stems. One of the easternmost 


‘caps is the passion flower in clusters, the other 


the rose. The other six caps are, respectively, 
the ivy, the oak, the geranium, the hawthorn and 
convolvolus, the artichoke, and the hop. These 
arcades and pillars have been introduced without 
disturbing the roofs or the clearstory walls. The 
aisle roofs have been improved by the intro- 
duction of additional timbers and corbels, and 
the nave roof, which was very sound, but of the 
meanest character, has been cased. Spandrel 
piers and corbels have been introduced against 
the wall under the tie beams, and the ceiling 
decorated with stencilling, by Lee, of Lutter- 
worth. New stone windows of Decorated 
character have been introduced throughout the 
church, the tracery of each varying in design. 
Four of these have been filled with stained glass 
as memorial windows. The body of the church 
has been reseated with low open seats, executed 
in pitch pine, all facing the east. The boundary 
wall of the churchyard has been rebuilt, and new 
gates have been placed at the south entrance. 
The promoters of the work and the architect 
were desirous of carrying the works further, by 
the reconstruction of the present modern porches, 
the restoration of the tower and spire, and the 
general restoration of minor portions of the stone- 
work. ‘These, together with other works neces- 
sary to be done before the whole structure can be 
said to be completely restored, are unavoidably 
postponed. The cost of the restorations, including 
those executed in 1861, and the chancel, will be 
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about 2,500. The works have been carried out 
from designs and under the superintendence of 
Mesers. E. F. Law & Sons, architects, Northamp- 
ton ; and have been executed by Messrs. Law & 
Sons, builders, Latterworth. 

Grittleton.—The north aisle of this church has 
been re-opened for divine service. Two years 
ago, Sir John Neeld, bart., M.P., restored the 
tower and nave and rebuilt the chancel; and 
this year he has completed the work, and rebuilt 
the north aisle. The designs were by Mr. A. 
Blomfield, and the work was executed by masons 
and carpenters in the locality. There have been 
five Early English windows inserted, three in 
the north wall, and one in the east and west 
respectively. A high-pitched roof has been 
divided into bays by ribs, the bays being boarded 
in the inside of the rafters, and the ribs spring- 
ing from corbels upon the walls. The old seats 
have been cut down, and the panelling reworked 
into low open seats. The organ, which pre- 
viously stood in front of the west window, has 
been considerably lessened, and is now placed 
against the north, admitting a great increase of 
light. The walls are faced inside with hammer- 
dressed freestone, pointed, and left without 
plaster. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 
Chester.— The ceremony of consecrating a 


new Roman Catholic chapel in Chester has been 
performed, with the usual ceremonial. The new 


window for this charch has just been completed. 


window are the emblems of divine power and 
dominion. Emblems of Divine Providence are 
introduced in the crockets and in various parts 
of the tracery, 4c. The subject of the left- 
hand opening is Mary Magdalene in the house of 
Simon, at the feet of our Saviour. The centre 
opening the descent of the Holy Ghost 
in rays of fire, and in the likeness of tongues. 
These proceed from the Cress (which is sur- 
mounted by @ rainbow of three colours). The 
subject of the right-hand ing is our Saviour’s 
charge to Peter, after His penneuiion, Above 
these subjects are canopies with crockets, in 
harmony with the general design of the window. 
The window on the south side of the chancel has 
also been filled with stained glass. The subject 
of the right-hand opening of this window is the 
example of Jesus Christ m His works of mercy. 
The left-hand opening represents the Good 
Samaritan. These subjects are surmounted by 
floriated canopies; and in the upper compart- 
ments an Angel of Mercy, with tracery. The 
glass in both windows was designed and executed 
by Mr. William Holland, of Warwick. 

Thornthwaite Church, near Harrogate.— A 
two-light stained-glass memorial window has 
been erected in this church. The subjects, which 
are represented in panels, under canopies of the 
Early English period, are “The Good Samari- 
tan,” and “The Alms Deeds of Dorcas.” The 
artist employed for this work was Mr. J. W. 
Knowles, of York. 

Training College Chapel, York.—A stained- 





edifice is attached to the Dee House Convent of 
the “ Sisterhood of the Faithful Companions of | 
Jesus,” and is intended for the use of the inmates | 
of the convent, and the members of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion resident in the immediate | 
Vicinity. The building is from the design of | 
Mr. F. Kirby, formerly of Chester, but now of 
Liverpool. { 
Attercliffe—The foundation-stone of the new | 
Church of St. Charles (of Milan) has been laid 
at Attercliffe. The church is intended to super- 
sede the present mission chapel, and stands ona | 
plot of land near Heppenstall-lane, the gift of | 
Mr. Wake. The Duke of Norfolk has contributed | 
500!1. towards the work, and Mrs. Wake and/ 
family give a like amount. The church is esti- | 
mated to afford accommodation for 400 persons. | 
The site lies to the left of the turnpike road | 
near to Heppenstall-road, on a piece of land | 
which is being laid out for streets. The church | 
will be built entirely of stone, in the Gothic | 
style, the west front presenting a lofty gable, 
with two two-light tracery windows, between 
which a deep buttress is formed into a canopied 
niche, containing a figure of St. Charles, and is 
continued upwards to support a bell-turret over 
the centre of the gable. There are two side | 
porches, baptistery, transepts, chancel, two 
sacristies, de. All the floors are laid with en- 
caustic tiles, except where boarded for seats. All 
the woodwork inside is varnished, and the roof 
decorated. A house for the resident clergy is 
included in the contract, and schools are to be 
built immediately after the completion of the 
church. The buildings will together form a 
large group. Mr. John Milner is the contractor, 
and the estimated cost is 4,700]. The architecis 
are Messrs. Innocent & Brown, of Prior-court. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Kington Church.—The window at the west end 
of the nave of this church has been filled with 
Stained glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. This 
window, at the restoration of the church, was 
filled with fluted white glass, but the light was 
obstructed from entering by the organ and gak 
lery being placed directly in front of it. Upon 
the removal of the organ this window was thrown 
open to the church, The window is a four-light 
one, of the Early English style. The window 
contains representations of the four great pro- 
phets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel; 
also of the four evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. In the two centre parts above 
there are representations of two angels, bearing 
scrolls containing the word “ Sanctuary,” re- 
peated three times. The groundwork of the 
window is of a cream colour, filled up with white 
tracery work. The window is given by Mr. 
Arthur H. Wall, of Burghill House, near Here- 
ford, in memory of his father, the Rev. J. Wall, 
late vicar of this parish. 

Barlestone Church, Leicestershire—An east 


this city, has been recently erected in this 
chapel, as a memorial. The subjects are “ Christ 
blessing little Children,” and “Christ teaching 
Humility.” These subjects are depicted in panels, 
above which are canopies of the Decorated 
period. The tracery is filled in with ornamental 
work of the same period. 

Durham Cathedral.—It bas been decided that 
the Te Deum window in this cathedral shall be 


‘filled with stained glass, in memory of the late 


Archdeacon Thorp. The work will be done by a 
London firm, the estimated cost being 6001. 

St. John’s, Turncroft, Over Darwen.—Several 
stained-glass memorial windows have just been 
erected in this church. The windows erected 
are three in number, having two lights each, in 
the apsidal chancel, and the south transept 
window containing four lights, and several 
tracery openings. Besides these, the north 
transept window, also having four lights, but 
larger than those in the south transept, and two 
smnall windows of two lights each, in the north- 
east chapel, have been filled with stained glass 
by the Rev. P. Graham, at his sole expense, the 
whole forming a memorial of his late wife. The 
windows have been made by Messrs. Lavers & 
Barraud, of London and Manchester. The work 
is treated more in a modern than in the old con- 
ventional style. The three windows in the apse 
contain subjects illustrative of the life of our 
Lord, in the following order, arranged in two 
tiers, so that each window contains four sub- 
jects :—The Annunciation, the Nativity, the 
Offerings of the Wise Men, the Presentation in 
the Temple, Our Lord among the Doctors, the 
Baptism in the Jordan, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Transfiguration, the Agony in the 
Garden, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, Our 
Lord’s Appearance after His Resurrection to the 
Two Disciples at Emmaus. These subjects are 
placed in canopies on a ground of mosaic, and 
in the tracery above the centre window is the 
Lamb, and above each of the side windows an 
angel. The north transept window has figures 
of four holy women in the Old Testament, viz., 
Sarah, Hannah, Ruth, and Queen Esther, under 
canopies. In the iacge tracery opening is a 
representation of Our Lord bearing His cross, 
attended by the holy women, to Calvary. The 
south transept window has figures of four holy 
women of the New Testament, viz., St. Mary the 
Virgin, 8t. Mary Magdalen, Dorcas, and Eunice, 
also under canopies, with an angel in the tracery, 
bearing a scroll with the word Alleluia. The 
subjects in the two windows in the north-east 
chapel represent instances of faith and devotion 
~ age gw are as follow :—Our Lord in the 

ouse of Martha and Mary at Bethany, Mary 
sitting at His feet and hearing His Words; Our 
Lord teaching the Woman of Samaria at Jacob’s 
Well; the Syro-Pheenician woman entreating 
Our Lord to heal her daughter; the woman with 
the issue of blood touching our Lord’s garment. 

Holy Innocents’, Li —A 





meinorial 
window has recently Been erected in the Church 


In the tracery and upper compartments of the | sign 


glass window, executed by Mr. J. W. Knowles, of | i 


of the Holy ts, The de. 
ign is intended to illustrate the verse in the 
90th Psalm, “ In the it fourisheth and 


growth and beauty, where the lily stands con. 
spicuous. On the other half isa leafless tree, and 
the same flowers cut down and withered. Ina 
small lozenge-shaped compartment, which forms 
the apex of the arch, is a copy of Titian’s 
“ Ascension of Our pg 2 a 
designed and executed by a Liverpool 

Hereford. Cathedral.—Kight windows have just 
been filled with stained glass in the Ladye 
Chapel of this cathedral, yea 2g various 
members of the pony Abey’ Canon 

with existing examples 

thirteenth century, for at that period 


medallions, divided by a rich pattern or boss: 
the whole is surrounded by a border, and an in- 
scription in Old English forms the base of each 
light. The whole of the eight windows have 
been fixed with iron rods and cement, and pro- 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ringstead.—The architects of the school re- 
cently opened here were Messrs. Wadmore & 
Baker, of Great St. Helen’s. In these schools 
earth-closets have been fitted up: we shail be 
glad to hear how they answer, after they have 
been some time in o' ion. 

Boofle—New National Schools, in connexion 
with St. John’s Church, have been opened with 
a bazaar, in aid of church repairs. The building 
just completed contains accommodation for 600 
scholars. The infants’ school is a room with 
open timber roof, 58 ft. by 25 ft., and 30 ft. high 
to the ridge. The boys’ and girls’ school-rooms 
are each respectively 59 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft., placed 
side by side, and 16 ft.6in. high. The whole 
are so arranged that they can be thrown into 
one for public meetings, with a clear and un- 
interrupted view from every part. There are 
five large class-rooms, two lavatories, and al] the 
other necessary accommodation, with separate 
entrances for each section. ag tg ae 
sized -grounds, containing su i 
ea A 2 The contract for the schools 
was 1,9001., and cerried out by Messrs. James 
Burroughs & Sons, under the intendence of 
Mr. James N. Oroft, of this town, architect. We 
may here mention that a new parsonage-house 
has also lately been completed in Balliol-roed, 
in connexion with St. John’s Church, and in 
which the same architect and contractor were 
employed. 

Tawnton.—St.Mary’sCentral National Schools, 
Taunton, have recently been They 
are situated in the street to the south side of 
St. Mary’s Church. Some old school-buildings 
existed on the seme site before. The new 
schools comprise, on the -floor, a boys 
school, 40 by 82 ft. 6 in.; infants’ school, 
86 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft.; and class-room for the 
latter, 21 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in., with separate play- 
grounds for the boys, girls, and infants, with 
covered corridors, hat and cloak rooms, &c. On 
the floor over the infants’ school and class-room 


schools at the twoends. The boys’ 
a gable towards tie road, with a 
window, having transome and 


plate-tracery 
head. surmounted 


a bell-turret 
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been carried out by Mr. Davis, of Taunton 
builder, under the su | oof Me. Ferrey, 
of London, architect, 
Westminster.— Ax» important addition hag just 
been made to the Wesleyan Training College, 
Horseferry-road, in the shape of a new wi 
comprising thirty bedrooms ; lecture-hall, 60 ft. 
long by 27 ft. wide ; gentlemen’s day-room, same 
size as lecture-hall; two spacious cless-rooms ; 
and book-room, om basement, for the supply of 
books to this, and kindred institutions. The 
building is.of picked stocks, with plain Gothic 


Bath stone windows, and oveupies a frontage of | Smeato: 


93 ft. in New Peter-street, Horseferry-road. The 
entrance is, however, only obtained through the 
College; @ new Y¥ork-stone staircase, giving 
access to both old and new buildings. The 
desks throughout are arranged for two students 
only at each, and the masters can readily gain 
access to every student without the usual objec- 
tionable mode of passing behind the seats. The 
building threughout is warmed with hot water, 
and lighted with gas. Ornamental star-lights 
are used in the lecture-hall, day and class rooms, 
with very good effect. The cost of the whole is 
about 7,0007. Messrs, Wilson & Willcox, of 
London and Bath, were the architects; Mr. 
Hobson, of the Adelphi, was the builder. 
Newport (Salop).—New schools have been 


opened at Salter’s Hall, Newport. Mr. J. F.' 


Cobb was the builder; and Mr. Edmund Kirby, 
of Liverpool, the arehitect, 








Books Received. 


Wonderful Inventions. By Joun Tusps, 
London : tledge. 


Mr. Timbs’s numerous and useful volames,—con- 


18 to give for a shilling a month two composi- 
tions for the piano, and two for the voice. It is 
edited by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and has begun 
very well, Young Englard’s Almanack and 
Naturalists’ Calendar for 1868” (Tweedie). “First 
follow nature” is an excellent rule in many 
things, and in none more so than in the fine 
arts, whether painting, sculpture, or architec- 
ture. We know that Titian, Poussin, and our 
own Stothard, in his rambles in the fields, 
observed carefully every flower, and often 
brought many home for present or fature use. 
n, from contemplation of the bole of an 
oak-tree, devised the first Eddystone Lighthouse 
of any duration, and which has now braved the 
storms for above a hundred years. It is not 
likely that any one beyond middie age will take 
up the study of natural objects; but all the 
young may be induced to enter on that agree- 
able pursuit. When Mr. Lowe’s advice is 
followed, we may substitute the study of things 
for that of words, and so gain practical know- 
ledge while the faculties are evolved, or educated 
in the true sense of the word. Valuable aid 
towards this end may be found in the very 
useful almanack now before us.——‘ The Laws 
and Principles of Whist,” by “Cavendish,” is a 
book known to those who study that game, and 
all we have to do ig to mention the publication of 
& new edition, the eighth, with numerous addi- 
tions. Like all the works that come from Messrs. 
De la Rue & Co., it is handsomely produced. 








Miscellanea. 


Tue Monument at Drvuwctoc.—The monn- 
ment erected some years ago, in commemoration 
of the memorable Battle of Drumelog, in the 
west of Scotland, having for a considerable 

iod been in a very dilapidated condition, a 








Markets ror Lonpon.—The Food Committee 
of the Society of Arts have this subject under 
their consideration. At their last meeting it 
was determined to collect information on this 
head, with a view to promote the establishment 
of additional facilities for the supply of food to 
the metropolis. 

MakEzzo Marsix.— We have seen some speci- 
mens of artificial marble, termed by the in- 
ventor, Mr. Guelton, “ marezzo.” It is manu- 
factured in the form of slaba, mouldings, table. 
tops, &c., and imitates every variety of marble. 
The colours and veining are traced on large sur- 
faces of plate-glass, and the cement, or material 
composing the artificial marble is rrn over it: 
when set the slabs are removed from the glass. 
The surfaces are then polished by friction, in the 
same way as those of marble. The material is 
suitable for internal decoration. It is fixed to 
walls by the methods usually employed for facing 
walls with marble. It appears to have advan- 
tages over scagliola. 

Roap Sreamers.—A new locomotive for com- 
mon roads has been patented by Mr. R. W. 
Thomson, and successfully tried in Edinburgh. 
It has an upright boiler, and weighs 5 tons ; but 
its chief feature is that the tires of the wheels 
are covered with indiarnbber, which is said to 
have a singular effect in increasing the grip of 
the wheel on the road without doing damage 


enables the locomotive to run either upon rough 
macadamized roads on the one hand, or on soft 
turf, or even ploughed land, on the other, without 





making much impression on the surface. On 
turf the traces of the wheels, it is said, were 
| scarcely visible, and on soft soil a walking-stick 
was readily thrust into the rnt. If this be the 


,case, the importance of indiarubber tires to 


steam ploughs must be very great, and must 
tend to promote immensely the use of steam- 








either to the road or to the indiarubber, while it: 


=o - peri P - 
taining fewer of the words of others. It gives movement was lately originated in the Hamilton Power in agriculture. 


an interesting and complete reswm¢ of the history | 
and nature of many celebrated inventions,—from 
the compass to the cable, as Mr. Timbs remarks; 
and is well adapted for purchase as a Christmas | 
gift to young people, and for reading, by old as _ 
well as young. The book is illustrated with 
numerous engravings. 





VARIOBUM. 


“ Schnick Schnack: Trifles for the Little 
Ones,” is a book fall of little coloured sketches, 
some of them remarkably good of their kind :— 
notice, for example, the quaint little rogue on 
the title-page reading a book, with spectacles 
and a red cap on, or the group illustrating 
“ Brother is Sulky.” We do not find any artist’s 
name, If we remember rightly, they are by 
Oscar Pletsch, and have appeared in a German 
edition.——-The publishers of the last-named | 
book (Routledge & Co.) have also issued a | 
larger volume of coloured sketches, under the 
title, “ Routledge’s Coloured Scrap-book,” some 
of which are funny; as, for example, 
“Jack and Gill,” by Mr. H. S. Marks. Mr. 
Harrison Weir contributes several of the draw- 
ings, and they are accompanied with stories and 
anecdotes, forming a book that will be taken up 
again and again in “the children’s hour.” 
“ Little Boy Blue,’ and “ Cinderella left at 
Home,” are exceedingly good plates of their 
kind. —— “The Little Oxley’s Sayi and 
Doings,” is one of “ Sister Rho’. foenes 
Stories” (Routledge), and is intended for very 
little children,“ The Story of Papa’s Wise 
Dogs,” is another of Routledge’s books for 
children.; the merit claimed for which con- 
sists in the circumstance that all the anec- 
dotes it contains are true.——Sterne’s “ Sen- 
timental Journey,” for 6d,, would seem to 
be cheap enough; but Messrs. Routledge add 
for that sum a large collection of the wit’s 
letters. ———“ The Treasures. of the Earth.” By 
William Jones, F.S.A. (F. Warne & Co.), is 
a nice little book, giving in a pleasant style an 
account of mines, minerals, and metals, to 
which are added some anecdotes of well-known 
men connected with mining.——The year’s 
volume of the “Children’s Friend” is a very 
good one, full of cuts; and the same may te 
said of “The Infants’ Magazine,” and the “ Ser- 


pauls ae Bh Shilling Sersbbling Dey” 


is this year interleaved with ing-paper, which 
increases ite value, A district map of 
London on the inside of the cover is a useful 
adjunct.——— Hanover Square (Ashdown & Parry) 














district, for the construction of an entirely new! Liapitity ror Insuny By DiMINvTION oF 
one of more durable material; and workmen | Licnt.—In the case of Eagle v. The Charing 
have been engaged in the necessary preliminary Cross Railway Company, the company had, by 
operations. lt having been arranged that the the execution of their works, occasioned a 
new monument should be of granite, designs diminution of light to the plaintiffs premises, 
and estimates were procured from the leading which were consequently rendered less con- 
granite companies. A number of designs were venient and suitable for the requirements of the 
received by the committee; and the one sent in plaintiff’s business of a wool warehouse keeper 
by Messrs. Macdonald, Field, & Co., of Aberdeen, ‘ (carried on therein) than they otherwise would 
was unanimously selected. The exeeution of have been. The Court of Common Pleas held 
the work was undertaken by Messrs, Cruikshank | that this was “ an injury to an interest in land,” 
& Son, of Glasgow. The monument is an obelisk, within the meaning of the Lands Clauses Con- 
supported on a pedestal, consisting of a base, solidation Act, and that the plaintiff was entitled 
dado, and cornice, resting on a projecting base to compensation. An injury to the light of a 
and surbase. The details are treated in the house was an injury to the house itself, and, 
Grecian style. The obelisk measures 15 ft. 6 in. although on a sale for some purposes its value 
in height. The whole height of the monument, might not be diminished, yet the plaintiff had a 
from the base to the apex of the obelisk, is right to keep the premises, if so minded, for the 
23 ft. | carrying on of his accustomed business, and for 
Cenrrat Corrace ImproveMENt Socrerr. — | that hoe — were deteriorated by 
The annual meeting of this Society has been held | 2ficiency of ght. 

at the Whittington Club-house, Arundel-street,) Tux Mancuxster Free Pustic Lingarizs.— 
Strand, Mr. R. Dimsdale, M.P., in the chair. | The report for 1866-67 of the Manchester Public 
The report stated that one of the first duties Free Libraries Committee, prepared by Dr. 
devolving upon the council after the last meeting Crestadoro, the chief librarian, has been issued 
was to take measures for procuring a first-rate in a printed form. It states, that during the 
single cottage with three bed-rooms, to be year ending September 6th, 1867, a new Branch 
erected at a cost not exceeding 100 guineas. Lending Library, with news-room attached, 
The result was a most interesting exhibition of was opened in Rusholme-road for the districts 
plans. No less than 150 architects competed, | of Chorlton and Ardwick; and a new capacious 
and many admirable designs were sent in. The) building for Ancoats has been completed in 
first plan selected was found to be the work of Every-street, where the Lending Library and 
Mr. William Habershon, a pupil and nephew of News-room of that district are now removed. 





the honorary architect; but as the advertise-| Since the last report the aggregate annual 


ment had stated that the honorary architect 
would not himself compete, that gentleman 
offered a third prize at his own cost, which was 
then awarded to this particular plan, The next 
two in the scale of excellence according to the 
judgment of the council were those of Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Gregory Gill, and to them were awarded 
the first and second prizes, subject to the condi- 
tion that they could be erected under ordinary 
circumstances for the sum specified, viz. 100 

i The council, however, had not been 
able to bring this matter to such a conclusion as 
would enable them to issue the plans of Messrs. 
Smith and Gill as plans approved of by the 
Society, and issued with its imprimatur, for the 
simple reason that so far as at present ascer- 
tained they could not be built for the sum speci- 
fied. The council, considering the great demand 
there is for a single cottage-plan, No ages to 
igsue one as soon as possible, with a well- 
arranged interior and a neat elevation, which 
ean be erected in any ordinary locality for 100 





guineas. The report was adopted. 


issues have advanced from 432,498 to 673,432. 
Out of this total number of issues, 193,349 
volumes were given out to readers and students 
in the Reference department; 59,563 volumes 
were issued in the reading-rooms attached to 
the branch libraries ; and the remaining 420,520 
volumes were borrowed in 388,755 times. 
Numerically, this amounts to the whole of the 
shelves of five lending libraries being empiied, 
and their contents taken home, read, and re- 
turned more than nine times by as many armies 
of readers in the course of one year! The 
borrowers, as represented by their cards, have, 
during theyear, numbered 21,899. In the libraries 
and news-rooms there have been about 1,882,000 
visitors, inclusive of borrowers, as compared 
with 1,387,530 during the preceding year, being 
an increase of more than 35 per cent. The num- 
ber of volumes and pamphlets added to the 
libraries during the year was 6,225, of which 
2,213 volumes and sixty pamphlets were ac- 
quired by hase, and 3,200 volumes aad 752 
pamphlets by donation. 
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Mansion Hovsr, Lonpoy.—The sum of 2,8501. 
is to be expended in decorating the Egyptian 
Hall and the saloon at the Mansion House. 

A TestimoniaL.—A meeting was held on 4th 
inst., at Belvidere-road, of the members of the 
Sick and Accidental Fund, among the workmen 
in the employment of Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, 
on the occasion of the resignation of Mr. J. 
Williams, their secretary, who has accepted a 
situation on the works of the New St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. The committee presented him, on 
behalf of themselves and the members, with a 
timepiece, as an expression of their regard to 
himself, and appreciation of the great perseve- 
rance and tact he had displayed in the formation 
and management of a fund which, during the 
six years it has been established, has conferred 
great benefits on its members. 


Tue AmenDED New Srreets Act.—The new 
Act to amend the Metropolitan Streets Act, 
which received the Royal Assent on Saturday, 
has been issued. The 6th section, as to coster- 
mongers, is now amended in respect to the 
deposit of goods in the streets. It is not to 
apply to costermongers, street hawkers, or itine- 
rant traders, so long as they carry on their busi- 
ness in accordance with the regulations from 
time to time made by the Commissioners of 
Police, and so much of the 6th section in the 
recited Act as refers to the surface of any space 
that intervenes in any street between the foot- 


Srarorp, Sussex. — A committee has been 
formed under the Sanitary Act, 1866, for the 
purpose of carrying out a new and complete 
sytem of drainage, channelling, and other im- 
provements in this town; and Messrs. Gotto & 
Beesley have been engaged to prepare the 
necessary plans and estimates for the works. 


LancasHtrE Brince, Stockport. — For a 
length of time the stability of this erection has 
been a debateable question ; so much so, indeed, 
that the attention of the Local Board has been 
drawn gravely to it; and, after a professional 
examination, it has been declared insecure, and 
will require to be taken down at an early date. 


Leicester Crock TowkrR aND MEMORIAL 
Srrucrure Competirion.—One hundred and six 
designs from local and other architects have been 
received by the committee, and are now open 
to public inspection in the picture-gallery of 
Messrs. Vice & Moon, Market-place. Some few 
are very good, but the majority are otherwise. 


Tue Frmate Scnoon or Art.—The distri- 
bution of prizes is fixed to take place at 
Burlington House, this Saturday, the 14th inst. 
Sir F. Grant, P.R.A., will preside. At the 
Royal Academy, a young lady, Miss Louisa Stair, 
has carried off the Gold Medal (!) and Scholarship 
of 601. from her male competitors! a remarkable 
sign of the times. 


EXTRAORDINARY Eruption or Coan at WEST 





way and the carriage-way is now repealed. The 


cab question is disposed of by a clause stating | HaxrLEroo. Bracu.—It will be remembered 
that no regulation is to be made in respect of | that last winter, immediately following a north- 
the carriage of lamps by hackney carriages in | east gale, the poor of Hartlepool were presented 
respect of the 17th section, except with the | by the waves with an immense amount of trea- 
approval of the Secretary of State. The only | sure trove, in shape of Spanish dollars, which 
other provision is that the statutes are to be| had been buried for forty years. This winter, 
construed together. not less than 1,000 tons of coal have been cast 
|up on these same sands, and nearly every cart 
SILT IN THE Tames. — The correspondence | in the town has been called into requisition to 
has just been presented to Parliament which took carry away the treasure. The poorer inhabitants 
place between the Thames Conservancy Board turned out en masse with barrows, baskets, sacks, 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works, relative &¢. and every description of receptacle was im- 
to the formation of certain deposits of mud near provised for the occasion. 
the outfall of the Main Drainage sewers. Mr. | mee 
Bazalgette, in a report dated the 21st October | From Lamseru.—The dilapidated houses at 
last, says :-— | the i of ee Be at — aie 
“Tt i ll- : let.” wenty years of sq ing, forcible 
side of the iver balf's mile above Barking Creek was entry, and violent ejection have passed since the 
always subject to accumulations of mud prior to the | last tenants left dust and decay to work alone in 


—— of the Main Drainage works : and on both sides of 
e river the mud-banks, known as the ‘ Saltings,’ are 
rapidly washing into the stream by the action of the tide 
and steamboat traffic; and from Woolwich downwards 
the authorities of the Royal Dockyard have recently, by 
means of a newly-invented mud-distributor, been washi 

the deposit which has accumulated in their docks into the 
river. These circumstances lead to the inference that the 


accumulations shown upon the conservators’ sections can- | 


not be fairly attributed entirely to the Main Drainage 
outfalls.” 

In testing this point the Board’s surveyors 
came to the conclusion “that alterations have 
taken place in the bed of the river, but that 
there has been only a very small increase in the 
total quantity of deposit.” Mr. Bazalgette re- 
commended that a conference should take place | 
between the Board and the Thames conservators, 
in order to discuss the subject together. 


Proposep Memoria, or Henry Kirke 
Wuitz.—An effort is being made, according 
to the Nottinghamshire Guardian, to raise a 
memorial to the excellent and gifted Kirke 
White. Is it not a reproach to his fellow-towns- 
men of Nottingham, and to his admirers, that 
he should have been allowed to lie so long in his 
grave without there being even so much as a 
stone set up to his memory? In his lines on 
Wilford Churchyard, he says :— 

“ This is the spot 

Which I have long mark’d out to lay my bones in.” 
Kirke White was not buried in Wilford Church- 
yard; nevertheless, the fact of his having 
marked out the spot for himself, and that spot 
being Well known, renders it the most suitable 
place in the county, more especially as he also 
wrote,— 

“Grant, Heaven, that igri 
Yet, if this be erst ype toe Bm, ayo ve 
Saylie . . . . . Yet still my spirit 
“all wing its way to these my native regions, 

«ud hover o’er this spot. 

What the mover in this case, the Rev. E. Davies, 
proposes to do is to p'se a small but handsome 
stained-glass window in the church, and beside 
it @ neat tablet, with a suitable inscription, sur- 
mounted by a medallion bearing his profile. 
He has already received considerable encourage- 


their ruin.——lIt is proposed to make a new street 
| from the New Kent-road, across the Dover-road, 
_Kent-street, through St. George’s New-town, 

into Tooley-street. This will break up a colony 
'of the most desperate thieves and other birds of 
| prey at a cost of nearly 20,0001., to be borne by 
the parishes of St. George-the-Martyr, St. Mary 
| Bermondsey, and St. Mary Newington.——The 
| clock of Old Lambeth Church, after 200 years’ 
| service, is about to be replaced by a modern suc- 
| cessor ; and the window commemorating the ex- 
|istence of “the pedlar and his dog” to be 


| enriched by the addition of coloured glass. The 


cost is to be defrayed from a grant of 2501. out 
of the proceeds of the Pedlar’s Acre estate.— 
South London Press. 


New Tuames TuNNEL.—An engineering pro- 
ject, for which the necessary Parliamentary 
sanction hes not yet been obtained, is in con- 
templation, namely, a tunnel or subway intended 
to be driven under the Thames between London 
Bridge and the Tower. The present project has 
the sanction of the Tower authorities, and 
arrangements for the Surrey side approach have 
been already made. The old tunnel is about 
1,250 ft. between the shafts. The ‘proposed 
subway will be about 1,320 ft. The one cost 
above 450,0001.; the other is estimated to cost 
the comparative trifle of 16,0001. Mr. Peter 
Barlow, F.B.S., who is the engineer of this pro- 
ject, proposes that the descent and ascent tothe 
tunnel shali be by hydraulic lifts, similar to 
those in use in the large new hotels, and that 
the passengers shall be conveyed from one shaft 
to the other in light steel omnibuses of perfect 
workmanship, and driven by manual power upon 


will, it is e , be so much reduced by the 
exactitude of the fittings and the excellence of 
the materials and workmanship employed, as to 
make the power of one man amply sufficient for 
working an omnibus. The bottoms of the shafts 
will be on the same level, and the subway will 
dip in the centre, to give speed and to accumu- 
late force for the last half of the journey. Mr. 





ment, and hopes the needed amount (about 100.) 
will soon be forthcoming. Subscriptions are 
received at Smith’s Bank, Nottingham, or by 
himself at Wilford Rectory. 


Barlow recommends his scheme as licable to 
| the relief of the crowded streets. He gives full 
particulars of it in a pamphlet privately circu- 
jJated, “ On the Relief of London Street Traffic,” 


a system of accumulating force. The friction SS 


TecunicaL Epvcation.—The Council of the 


Society of Arts are for a Conference, 

which is to be held on Th y and Friday, the 

23rd and 24th of January next, to consider and 
what measures may be taken to 


the industrial and education of the 
various Classes of the community. 


Sexr-actinc Train Sienats,— A scheme of 
self-acting train signals, invented by Mr. R. F 
D. Campbell, sarveyor, was noticed in the 
Builder in the autumn of 1865. Our opinion wag 
that it was rather too delicate in its details for 
practical use, an opinion with which the inventor 
now says he entirely concurs, and he has since 
simplified and improved the scheme. His signals 
can be either worked through pneumatical, 
electric, or mechanical power. Without diagrams 
we cannot briefly or clearly explain the system. 
It gives notice of various contingencies, such as 
the breaking of a coupling, a carriage off the 
line, fire in a carriage. There is also an arrange. 
ment for use by passengers if assaulted, &c. 


Gas anp Air Puririzs.—A paper, containing 
a description of a revolving washer for removing 
certain impurities from gas in the process of its 
manufacture, and applicable to the purification 
of air, and for other sanitary purposes, was read 
before the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, by 
Mr. John Reid, the manager of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas Company, and has been issued in 
a printed form. The leading idea of Mr. Reid’s 
improved washer is to employ a horizontal in- 
stead of a vertical e for the gas while 
being submitted to the action of the shower of 
water, whereby it should undergo a thorough 
shower-bath from a copious stream of water jets, 
falling some 20 inches, in an elongated horizontal 
chamber, instead of 30 ft. in height ; and that 
this should be effected without in any way pre- 
senting obstruction to its free passage, or throw- 
ing any back pressure on the retorts. He also 
proposes, by aid of his apparatus, to purify air 
for sanitary purposes, oy means of Condy’s fluid, 
otherwise known as “ ozonized water.” 


Roman Remains at ApprLeTon-LE-StREET.— 
About the commencement of November, a mere 
accident—the ploughing up of the upper stone 
of a Roman mill—induced examination of a field 
situated on the glebe farm in the township of 
Amotherby and parish of Appleton-le-Street. 
The Rev. James Robertsou, of Appleton, is the 
explorer, and this gentleman has laid bare a 
series of © paved floors, varying from 6 in. 
to 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface of the land. The 
place is very near the supposed junction of two 
great lines of Roman road—one from Derventio 
to Isurium, the other from Eboracum to l're- 
torium. The field in question has been tried in 
various places, and pavements have been found 
over a wide area. far no trace of walls or 
foundations have been found: they are simply 
pavements. These are irregular in outline, and 
varying in size, one being 150 ft. across it. 
Some are detached, while others have paved 
pathways as connexions. Of implements none 
have been found of metal, but a remarkably fine 
red-flint long “ ;” a flint “drill,” and 
some other flints, have been picked up, with a 
“ spindle whorl” of Samian pottery, and another 
similarly formed (unpierced) of stone. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE Town Sunveyor’s Re- 
port.—The report of Mr. Thomas Bryson for 
1867 has been printed. Under the head of 
public health the reporter says :—“ It is a matter 
of serious concern that, notwithstanding the 
strenuous efforts made by the committee to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of the borough, & 
high rate of mortality still prevails. In con- 
nexion with Spc Grange under! that of 
public health, which come within range of 
my department, I may remark that, although 4 
great deal has been done in the way of sewerage 
and house drainage, still much remains to be 
done in the ventilation of sewers, and in the 
ving and surface drainage of the extended 
parts of the town, ially in the neighbour- 
hood of Scotswood- and other places. While, 
however, these improvements are all good as far 
as they go, still it is my conviction, that until 
better accommodation be provided for the work- 
ing classes, the death-rate will not be very ma- 
terially reduced. If some of those schemes of 
street improvement through Pandon and the 
lower parte of the town were carried out, they 
would be of immense service in this direction, 
and in addition to opening ont sites for such 9 
purpose, would afford great relief to the com- 





merce of the Quay.” 





